EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

J/AV,  iSgS 


The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers’  Association  was 
held  at  the  University  on  Saturday,  March  5,  1898.  The  papers  fand  dis¬ 
cussions  dealt  with  various  phases  of  the  subject  of  election  in  secondary 
schools. 

I 

ELECTION  OF  STUDIES  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO 
THE  COLLEGES 

Colleges,  in  this  title,  means  also  scientific  schools.  I 
therefore  shall  limit  my  view  of  the  work,  and  deal  mainly  not 
with  the  question  of  how'  election  will  affect  the  individual 
student  or  how  it  will  affect  the  studies  of  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  teachers  thereof,  but  how  it  will  influence  the 
systems  of  the  colleges. 

To  see  this  matter  clearly,  we  should  once  more  regard  the 
important  point,  too  much  neglected  in  our  schemes  of  edu¬ 
cation,  that  there  are  two  somewhat  diverse  objects  in  teach¬ 
ing,  though  they  are  necessarily  in  practice,  related.  One  is 
to  take  the  child  and  fit  the  creature  for  the  ordinary  uses  of 
society.  Certain  things  have  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  work 
with  that  child  so  that  he  or  she  may  find  a  place  in  our  insti¬ 
tutions.  After  that  task  of  providing  the  adjustments  for  the 
young  being  has  been  dealt  with,  comes  the  question  of  devel¬ 
oping  particular  talents.  It  is  with  the  first  in  largest  meas¬ 
ure  that  the  schools  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades 
have  mainly  to  deal.  It  is  with  the  second  that  the  colleges 
and  institutions  of  learning,  which  have  for  their  purpose  or 
should  have  for  their  purpose  the  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  capacity,  are  most  concerned.  It  is  important 
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that  this  division  should  l)e  recognized,  it  is  important 
that  from  the  colleges  should  be  sent  away  all  those  subjects 
which  do  not  very  distinctly  relate  to  the  development  of  in¬ 
dividual  talents  and  which  can  be  well  attended  to  in  the 
secondary  schools.  I  have  been  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
this  problem  since  the  extensive  development  of  our  elective 
system  began.  Your  chairman  has  stated  to  you  the  turmoil 
made  in  this  institution  when  it  was  proposed  to  teach  Sopho¬ 
mores  at  their  will  and  not  by  our  precept,  to  allow  them  to 
choose  for  themselves.  I  have  seen  the  progress  of  that  elect¬ 
ive  system.  I  have  seen  how  men  have  used  their  freedom 
of  choice,  and  how  they  have  prospered  with  it.  I  can  see 
no  difference  whatsoever  between  the  profit  which  is  had  by 
the  choice  of  a  Senior  and  that  which  is  had  by  the  choice  of 
a  Freshman.  I  have  seen  that  the  boy  has  profited  by  being 
forced  to  enter  the  field  of  judgment,  which  is  the  field  of  true 
manhood,  and  I  have  .seen,  moreover,  that  the  teachers  acting 
as  advisers  have  had  a  profit  in  considering  with  these  youths 
w  hat  they  had  best  do — a  consideration  which  is  carried  on 
multitudinously  at  the  beginning  of  every  college  year  with 
an  effectiveness  which  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  machinery. 

When  I  came  to  have  a  position  of  some  responsibility  in 
this  imstitution — as  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
about  eight  years  ago — I  asked  myself  what  action  should  be 
taken  in  order  to  extend  this  elective  system  to  the  secondary 
school.  It  was  evident  on  a  brief  consideration,  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  two  or  three  persons  here  present,  that  the  control  of 
this  measure  lay,  so  far  as  the  colleges  could  control  it  at  all, 
in  the  entrance  examinations.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a 
system  of  entrance  recpiirements  which  should  be  so  ordered 
as  to  foster  the  method  of  election  in  the  secondary  schools, 
or  if  not  to  foster  that  system,  at  least  to  take  away  all  the  bar¬ 
riers  which  are  interposed  by  those  requirements  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  elective  system  or  to  its  free  growth.  There 
were  preliminary  questions  of  money  and  organization  wdiich 
had  to  be  attended  to.  The  school,  when  I  came  to  manage 
its  correspondence,  had  but  few'  students.  My  predecessor. 
Dean  Chaplin,  did  much  to  lay  the  foundations  on  which  we 
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have  built.  I  do  not  know  that  we  could  have  built  at  all 
without  his  good  substructure  work.  But  everything  was  to 
do,  and  it  was  six  years  before  the  Administrative  Board  felt 
itself  ready  to  ask  the  teachers  to  give  us  their  advice.  Some 
of  you  will  remember  that  a  number  of  the  high-school  mas¬ 
ters  of  this  neighborhood,  within  easy  access  of  Cambridge, 
were  asked  to  come  to  us  for  a  day  of  conference.  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  conference  that  the  teachers  were  ready  to 
further  the  work  we  would  do.  They  were  ready  to  welcome 
a  considerable  measure  of  choice,  in  the  schools;  they  were 
ready  to  further  our  plans  in  providing  an  elective  system 
which  would  enable  us  to  send  down  a  large  body  of  our  work 
which  was  pauperizing  our  system  because  it  does  not  belong 
there,  but  which  would  enrich  the  work  of  the  secondary 
schools  because  it  does  fit  there:  work  in  the  languages, 
mathematics,  and  history.  After  much  consideration  of  the 
matter  by  the  Administrative  Board  and  by  the  College 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  controls  the  Scientific 
School  as  well  as  the  College,  a  system  has  been  developed 
which  I  present  to  you  to-day.  The  fundamental  idea  of  this 
project  is  to  send  down  to  the  schools  all  the  subjects  which 
we  understand  that  they  feel  prepared  to  undertake,  and  to 
arrange  the  work  so  that  no  school  will  be  recpiired  to  under¬ 
take  any  considerable  number  of  these  subjects.  The  result  is 
a  system  in  which  we  now  absolutely  require  in  the  Scientific 
School  five  subjects:  elementary  English  (the  ability  to  write 
a  reasonably  good  composition  such  as  a  youth  of  seventeen 
should  be  able  to  present);  one  language,  French  or  German; 
history  of  the  United  States  and  England,  algebra,  and 
geometry,  including  plane  and  solid.  Then,  by  a  process 
which  is  to  come  gradually  into  action  by  the  addition  of  re¬ 
quirements  each  year,  and  to  be  in  complete  operation  not 
before  1903.  there  is  to  be  a  system  of  election.  In  the  ele¬ 
mentary  languages,  the  list  is  somewhat  enlarged.  In  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  twenty-six  points,  which  will  be  in  operation  in 
1903,  English  counts  4,  and  of  other  languages.  Greek  counts 
3;  Latin  4;  German  2;  Erench  2;  and  in  elementary  history. 
Greek  and  Roman  history  counts  2;  English  and  American 
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history  2.  Of  the  mathematical  subjects,  in  the  elementary 
list,  algebra  counts  2  and  geometry  3.  In  advanced  subjects 
Greek  authors  counts  2;  Greek  composition  i;  Latin  authors 
2;  Latin  composition  i;  German  2;  French  2;  and  of  history, 
Greek  and  Roman  2;  English  and  American  2;  history  of 
Europe  2;  history  of  a  pericKl  2;  algebra  i;  logarithms  and 
trigonometry  i.  Then  we  have  the  “observational 
sciences,”  which  is  a  term  open  to  objection,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  amend  it  if  someone  will  suggest  a  better.  Of 
these  observational  sciences,  among  the  elementary  we 
have,  physics  2 ;  chemistry  2 ;  physiography  i ;  anatomy  l ; 
botany  i ;  zoology  i ;  and  of  the  advanced  sul)jects  physics 
2;  meteorology  i,  and  astronomy  i.  Not  to  be  grouped 
with  the  observational  sciences,  we  have:  drawing,  free¬ 
hand  I,  and  projections  i;  shopwork,  wood-working  i; 
blacksmithing  i ;  chipping,  filing,  and  finishing  i ;  machine- 
tool  work  I ;  the  aim  being  here  to  provide  for  that  to  us 
])eculiarly  important  group  of  work  which  finds  a  place  in  our 
technical  secoiulary  schools. 

These  reciuirements  have  been  devised  so  as  to  favor  the 
accommodation  of  the  system  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
schools.  For  1898  the  examinations  are  not  changed  from 
previous  years.  For  1899  the  total  requirements  will  be  the 
following:  English  4  points;  in  other  modern  languages, 
studies  aggregating  4  points;  elementary  history  2;  ele¬ 
mentary  algebra  2;  geometry  3;  studies  aggregating  2 
points  from  the  following  observational  sciences:  elementary 
]>hysics,  chemistry,  physiography,  anatomy,  astronomy  2; 
making  a  total  of  17  points  which  will  be  required  next  year 
in  place  of  the  15  required  this  year. 

The  limitation  in  the  use  of  the  optional  subjects  may  in 
time  have  to  be  somewhat  extended,  the  object  being  to 
secure  the  student  against  the  danger  to  which  he  may  be 
tempted,  of  too  close  an  attention  to  professional  interests  in 
the  secondary  schools.  The  danger  is,  I  think,  not  immi¬ 
nent.  We  may  safely  leave  the  judgment  in  the  end  to  the 
masters  of  the  schools  and  to  the  motives  which  they  may 
accumulate  around  our  secondary  education.  In  the  mean- 
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time,  however,  this  provision  seems  important,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  serviceable. 

As  to  the  effect  of  this  system:  manifestly,  the  first  effect 
will  be  to  send  down  to  secondary  schools  studies  which  will 
fit  into  the  projects  of  those  schools  and  which  will  help  them 
in  the  way  of  ag-grandizement.  In  the  second  place,  it  will 
relieve  this  science  school  and  its  like  throughout  the  country 
of  some  very  burdensome  tasks.  As  regards  the  languages, 
elementary  and  advanced,  it  will  be  a  very  great  relief  to  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  if  the  student  can  come  to  us  pre¬ 
pared  on  those  subjects.  A  student  when  he  enters  with  us, 
at  the  average  age  of  nineteen,  feels  that  he  should  be  about 
his  professional  occupations,  and  the  endless  complaint  that  I 
hear  is  that  “  this  subject  does  not  interest  me;  it  is  not  in  my 
life’s  work.  If  I  need  more  German  than  I  have,  I  will  get 
it  hereafter.”  It  is  a  tax  upon  the  temper  of  all  concerned, 
and  taxes  upon  the  temper  can  be  least  afforded  in  a  school. 
These  requirements  are  chafing,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
maintain  satisfactory  relations  between  the  teachers  of  the 
elementary’  languages  and  the  students. 

Still  further — and  this  to  me  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
consideration,  though  it  may  appear  to  some  as  a  shadowy 
matter:  the  students  as  they  now  come  to  us.  as  I  see 
to  my  sorrow,  have  had  little  advice  as  to  their  career 
in  life  from  their  secondary  schoolmasters.  Those  men  see 
the  youth  in  his  developing  time;  we  get  him  when  he  is 
more  or  less  fixed.  If  we  send  down  these  subjects  to  the 
secondary  schools,  the  effect  will  be  that  those  schools  will  be 
the  place  for  the  beginning  of  the  judgment  as  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  career,  for  the  student  cannot  elect  his  shop-work,  for 
instance;  he  cannot  elect  his  advanced  mathematics,  his 
anatomy  and  physiology,  or  botany  and  zoology,  without 
forming  a  purpose.  That  purpose  will  be  shaped  in  the  time 
when  it  should  have  been  formed.  I  think  those  of  you  who 
will  look  back  upon  your  plans  for  life  will  agree  that  if  they 
made  such  judgments  early,  they  were  apt  to  make  them 
wisely.  My  experience  with  the  youths  with  whom  I  come 
into  contact  is  that  their  prospect  of  success  is  largely  deter- 
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mined  by  the  project  they  have  made  themselves  as  to  a 
career.  And  that  project  should  be  made  early  and  with  the 
help  of  the  men  who  know  them  best. 

Still  further,  the  sending  down  of  these  subjects  to  the 
secondary  schools  will  inevitably  bring  into  those  schools  a 
larger  body  of  highly  trained  men.  It  is  a  just  claim,  made  by 
those  who  defend  this  system  of  our  small  colleges  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  that  it  is  a  good  and  wholesome  thing  to 
bring  a  body  of  educated  men,  acting  together,  into  every 
community.  I  sympathize  with  that  defense  of  our  localized 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  But  I  would  accomplish  that 
end  rather  by  sending  a  part  of  the  college  work  down  to  the 
secondary  schools  than  by  multiplying  the  small  so-called  col¬ 
leges  of  the  land.  Much  as  I  believe  in  their  usefulness,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  economic  result  of  an  appropriation  of 
the  educational  fund  to  the  small  colleges  is  as  good  as  by  its 
appropriation  to  the  uses  of  the  secondary  schools.  If  we 
can  bring  into  those  schools  a  body  of  men  such  as  already 
exist  in  many  of  our  high  .schools,  fitted  to  advise  youth,  in 
taking  up  large  questions  of  science,  literature,  and  history, 
we  shall  apply  to  our  public-school  system  an  influence  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  in  the  highe.st  measure  advantageous. 

There  is  yet  another  efifect  which  I  hope  to  see  arise  from 
this  change.  In  our  work  in  the  Lawrence  School,  where  we 
are  trying  to  deal  with  the  students  individually,  to  take  the 
student  as  a  separate  charge  and  not  as  a  unit  in  a  class,  the 
greatest  difficulty  we  encounter  is  in  obtaining  any  help  from 
his  schoolmasters.  The  commonest  question  I  ask  of  the 
schoolmaster  is:  “  Can’t  you  let  me  have  a  bill  of  particulars 
concerning  this  youth:  where  he  is  strong  and  where  he  is 
weak — not  for  disciplinary'  purposes,  but  that  I  may  see  what 
the  promise  of  the  man  is.”  Such  a  statement  is  hard  to  get. 
Some  of  the  masters  seem  not  to  understand  why  I  want  it, 
and  some  answer  by  saying  that  the  boy  should  leave  his  past 
behind  him  when  he  enters  the  higher  school.  I  should  like 
to  have  some  boys  leave  their  pasts  behind  them,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  arrangement  by  which  it  can  be  accomplished. 
I  should  like  to  know,  if  that  past  was  bad,  how  it  was  bad. 
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I  find  that  something  can  be  done,  even  with  a  very  bad  boy, 
by  a  perfectly  frank  talk.  But  I  cannot  begin  talking  with  a 
good  boy  on  the  basis  of  his  being  a  bad  one,  or  to  talk  with 
the  boy  as  if  he  were  good  if  he  has  had  a  spotted  career.  We 
need  to  get  rid  of  the  break  that  there  is  in  our  education. 
The  only  way  in  which  we  can  do  it  is  by  some  consolidation 
of  endeavor,  some  sense  of  unity  of  purpose;  I  think  that  the 
conception  of  unity  of  purpose,  of  the  essential  solidarity  of 
education,  will  be  better  brought  about  by  an  elective  system 
of  education  in  the  secondary  schools  than  in  any  other  way. 
It  will  be  brought  about  in  that  way  because  the  problem  in 
two  institutions  will  be  alike.  We  shall  find  ourselves  meet¬ 
ing  as  teachers  engaged  in  the  common  work,  whatever  be 
our  designation  or  our  place  of  abode. 

There  is  another  important  consideration,  and  that  is  the 
demand  which  this  system  will  make  on  the  education  fund. 
There  is  in  every  society  so  much  money,  by  public  vote  or 
private  gift,  which  may  go  to  education.  Much  of  it  comes 
by  the  individual  sacrifice  of  the  teachers.  This  is  the 
amount  of  the  investment  which  can  be  made  year  by  year. 
The  question  is  whether  in  our  system  of  education  the  in¬ 
vestment  can  profitably  be  made  in  an  elective  system. 
There  are  those  of  you  who  have  heard,  as  I  have,  that  it  is 
sure  to  be  indefinitely  more  expensive  than  the  present  sys¬ 
tem.  I  do  not  believe  it.  We  shall  need  much  discussion  to 
determine  which  of  these  studies  can  best  be  sent  down,  and 
how  they  best  can  be  taught  in  the  secondary  schools.  There 
will  be  many  difficulties;  there  will  be  quarrels,  profitable  as  all 
our  quarrels  are,  but  in  the  end  a  better  understanding  will 
come  that  education  is  one,  and  that  the  people  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  must  be  unified  in  their  work  if  they  are  to  do  it 
well. 
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ELECTION  OF  STUDIES  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  attitude  of  thoughtful  persons  toward  the  higher  pul> 
lie  education  is  evidently  undergoing  revision.  The  high 
schools  have  come  to  be  very  large,  very  well  equipped,  and 
very  costly.  That  learning  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth  we 
have  established  a  sufficient  guarantee;  of  scholarship  we  have 
our  fill.  For  I  will  not  enter  here  upon  disparagement  of  the 
training  of  the  high-school  graduate:  he  has  passed  his  exami¬ 
nations  and  taken  his  diploma:  his  achievement  I  will  call, 
speaking  conventionally,  scholarship. 

But  we  are  coming  to  suspect  scholarship,  to  doubt  its 
potency  as  a  conservative  force  in  our  modern  society.  The 
scholars  are  present  in  the  population,  but  do  they  leaven  the 
mass?  Certainly  they  do  not  leaven  the  mass,  if  we  are  to 
think  of  them  as  forming  an  exclusive  elite.  No  exclusive 
elite  in  a  democratic  community  reacts  with  wholesome  effect 
upon  the  multitude  outside  its  pale.  And  if  the  scholars 
merge  themselves  in  the  mass,  and  adopt  its  ambitions  and  its 
discontents,  then  still  less  do  they  serve  to  the  mass  as  leaven, 
for  the  result  of  their  education  then  proves  to  be  that  their 
wits  are  sharpened,  and  that  the  state  has  given  them,  for  the 
battle  of  life,  an  advantage  over  their  fellows. 

With  this  result  no  thinking  person  can  be  satisfied.  We 
are  constantly  hearing  vauntings  of  the  success  in  life 
achieved  by  college  and  high-school  graduates:  but  the  neces¬ 
sary  correlate  of  these  successes  is  the  far  larger  host  of 
failures  of  which  we  never  hear.  You  will  understand  that  I 
use  the  word  success  in  its  low%  current  sense,  to  signify  the 
winning  of  distinction  and  wealth.  This  is  the  old  and  still 
prevalent  idea  of  an  educated  class — a  class  leading  more 
comfortable  lives  and  enjoying  more  public  notice  than  the 
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multitude.  That  the  state,  in  fostering  the  higher  education, 
has  in  view  the  promotion  of  the  material  well-being  of  indi¬ 
viduals  is  of  course  not  wont  to  be  confessed  in  plain  terms. 
What  the  state  hopes  for  is  that  the  well-educated  few  shall 
become  leaders  and  exemplars  to  the  uneducated  many. 
Think  as  we  may  of  the  nice  refinements  of  scholarship  at¬ 
tained  in  our  well-rounded  courses,  the  vast  substratum  of 
the  ill-educated  remains  undiminished,  prettestined  never  to 
be  reached,  after  the  age  of  childhood  is  passed,  by  our  educa¬ 
tional  agencies.  Yet  we  believe  that  in  this  substratum  of 
humanity  lie  hidden  the  fates  of  the  republic. 

A\Y  must  abandon  the  fancy  that  the  persons  who  have 
studied  Latin  will  naturally  become  the  leaders  in  social  and 
civil  life.  We  are  finding  out  that  the  great  substratum, 
which  we  absolutely  must  care  for,  or  contemplate  civil  disas¬ 
ter,  has  no  use  whatever  for  prominence  in  literature  and 
science,  in  politics,  in  elegant  society.  It  is  becoming  plain 
that  the  state  must,  with  its  best  intluences,  reach  down  to  its 
lowest  elements.  The  many  see  the  few  chosen  to  receive 
special  favors  at  the  hands  of  the  public.  Here  is  an  anomaly 
to  which  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes.  The  many  accept  the 
primary  education  at  the  hands  of  the  pul)lic:  but  only  the 
well-to-do  few  can  think  of  the  high-school  courses. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  enormous  importance  to  a  col¬ 
lege  of  the  affection  with  which  it  continues  to  be  regarded  by 
its  graduates.  The  sentiment  of  love  for  Alma  Plater  is  one 
of  the  forces  of  modern  life.  Our  high-school  graduates  have 
something  of  the  same  feeling,  though  the  high-school  life  is 
necessarily  far  less  rich  than  that  of  the  college  in  the  experi¬ 
ences  with  which  are  linked  memorable  associations.  But 
this  sentiment  of  affection  for  the  old  school  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  conservative  force  in  our  communities.  In  the  whirl  and 
turmoil  of  municipal  politics,  it  carries  minds  back  to  the  past, 
and  makes  them  think  of  the  fates  of  cherished  old  institu¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  that  this  sentiment  in  the  hearts  of  citizens 
is  of  as  much  importance  to  citizenship  as  are  the  languages 
and  sciences  which  the  young  graduates  brought  away  from 
school  in  their  heads. 
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But  consider  that  the  great  majority  of  citizens  are  utterly 
destitute  of  this  ennobling  sentiment.  For  this  emotion  is  not 
l)lanted  in  the  young  before  the  age  of  adolescence,  when  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  expanding,  seeking  nutriment  in  the 
new  world  of  nature,  literature,  art,  friendship.  The  greatest 
intellectual  misfortune  that  can  befall  a  man  is  to  have  passed 
through  the  period  of  adolescence  without  spiritual  guidance, 
without  stimulus  to  reading  and  study,  without  association 
with  generous-minded  companions.  To  have  spent  the  ado¬ 
lescent  years,  or  even  some  slight  portion  of  these  years,  in 
making  acquaintance  with  the  great  spiritual  concerns  of 
humanity  under  teachers  and  in  buildings  provided  by  the 
public,  is  to  have  received  into  the  soul  the  germs  of  respect 
for  social  order,  and  to  have  become  inured  to  habits  of  grate¬ 
ful  and  reverential  thought  toward  the  government  that  seeks 
the  young  citizen  and  gives  him  this  precious  opportunity. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  the  state  fails  to  use  its 
highly  developed  educational  system  in  the  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  best  results  to  the  body  politic.  The  state  fails 
almost  wholly  to  reach  the  young  citizens  in  their  later  ado¬ 
lescence.  At  the  very  point  where  they  are  most  hungry  for 
culture,  at  the  point  where  they  have  come  to  see  their  defi¬ 
ciencies,  to  feel  acutely  the  pressure  of  real  life  in  the  world — 
at  this  critical  point  of  their  growth,  the  state  finds  its  organi¬ 
zation  too  rigid,  and  sends  the  seekers  to  the  schools  that  are 
conducted  as  business  enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  state  takes  infinite  pains 
to  teach  children  Latin  and  Greek,  but  can  do  nothing 
toward  teaching  young  men  and  women  literature,  history, 
political  economy,  natural  science,  ancienL^nd  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  ethics,  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  the  useful 
arts,  the  duties  and  the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  a  republi¬ 
can  state.  Whatever  ethical,  scientific,  aesthetic  truth  is  to 
be  effectually  and  vitally  taught  must  wait  for  the  years  of 
adolescence.  The  coming  of  these  years  brings,  of  itself,  the 
qualifications  for  pursuing  such  studies.  With  or  without 
schooling,  minds  mature.  At  a  certain  period  young  men 
and  women  are  ready  for  mature  studies,  whether  they  have 
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passed  through  all  the  lower  grades  or  not — however  they 
fare  under  the  ordeal  of  examination. 

This  truth  of  human  nature  is  all-important  to  the  state, 
because,  if  the  state  can  in  some  measure  satisfy  legitimate  in¬ 
tellectual  ambitions  in  young  citizens,  it  adopts  thereby  for 
itself  the  most  effectual  of  safeguards  against  the  springing 
up,  in  citizens  of  riper  years,  of  ambitions  that  are  not  intel¬ 
lectual  and  wholesome,  but  are,  rather,  destructive  to  the 
moral  character  and  menacing  to  social  order.  The  prac¬ 
tical  question  for  those  who  have  the  direction  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  is,  therefore,  whether  the  high  schools  can,  without 
changes  that  shall  be  destructively  revolutionary  in  their 
character,  be  so  modified  in  their  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  as  to  invite  to  participation  in  the  advantages  they 
offer  those  persons  in  the  community  who  desire  a  choice  of 
studies,  but  who  could  neither  pass  an  examination  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  a  course  of  study  nor  find  time  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  even  if  they  could  satisfy  the  exactions  of  our  standard 
high-school  requirements.  The  question,  more  simply  stated, 
is:  can  we  break  up  our  courses,  and  offer  such  portions  of 
them  as  an  education-desiring  constituency  should  signify 
its  disposition  to  choo.se?  The  unit  of  school  work  is  now 
the  artificial  course.  The  unit  of  college  work  is  the  really 
indivisible  subject — the  language,  the  science,  the  literature, 
the  history.  But  a  little  while  ago,  the  colleges  also  had  their 
rigid  courses.  To  this  ancient  system  the  pressure  of  modern 
needs  put  an  end.  The  idea  of  change,  even  extending  so  far 
as  to  the  absolute  and  entire  destruction  of  fixed  courses,  has 
become  familiar  to  our  minds;  and  advocates  of  similar 
change  in  our  public  higher  education  seem  therefore  no 
longer  revolutionary  and  cannot  be  met  with  mere  expres¬ 
sions  of  incredulity. 

As  the  public  high  schools  are  organized  and  administered, 
the  course  becomes  something  like  a  fetich.  Dr.  Murray  de¬ 
fines  fetich  as  “  something  irrationally  reverenced  so  that  I 
will  say,  without  qualification,  that  the  course  of  .study  in  our 
high  schools  is  a  fetich.  Surely,  it  is  irrationally  reverenced. 
Professor  Burnham,  you  remember,  finds  it  a  great  fault  in 
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our  educators  that  they  make  a  cult  of  their  system,  their 
organization,  their  scheme  of  examinations,  their  require¬ 
ments,  and,  in  general,  of  their  machinery;  while  the  interests 
of  the  individual  children  and  youth  are  left  for  secondary' 
consideration.  This  criticism  exactly  hits  our  educational 
condition.  To  have  a  course  of  study  that  is  definite  in  its 
prescriptions,  and  then  to  administer  this  course  loosely  in 
order  to  suit  individuals,  is.  we  all  agree,  the  part  of  a  feeble 
executive.  Every  principal  who  means  to  have  his  school 
well  in  hand,  looking  upon  his  course  of  study  as  the  law 
which  he  has  to  enforce,  seeks  to  win  reputation  by  e.xact  ad¬ 
ministration  of  his  code.  Anything  short  of  rigid  enforce¬ 
ment  is  weakness.  Thus  it  conies  to  pass  that  a  seeker  for 
instruction  in  some  one  or  two  high-school  subjects  seems 
like  a  poacher  on  our  preserves.  The  energy  of  the  high- 
school  administration  has  to  be  largely  devoted  to  protection 
of  the  course  against  trespassing.  The  course  must,  in  any 
event,  be  kept  intact.  The  established  forms  are  sacred.  If 
a  new  study  comes  up  soliciting  incorporation  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools,  the  question  is  at  once.  How  can  it  be  crowded 
into  the  already  gorged  course?  The  course  is  made  to 
match  the  case  of  a  robust  pupil,  absolutely  without  special 
tastes  and  a  foreseen  future,  giving  his  entire  time  to  school 
work;  whereas  almost  all  young  people  who  have  passed  be¬ 
yond  childhood  do  have  special  tastes,  do  have  futures  plainly 
in  view,  and  are  absolutely  compelled  to  give  less  than  their 
whole  time  to  school  duties.  Moreover,  many  young  people 
are  deficient  in  physical  strength,  though  abounding  in  intel¬ 
lectual  curiosity.  Hence  I  say  that  the  rigid  course  of  study 
fails  to  suit  the  public  need. 

I  should  be  wrong  to  assert  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  idea 
of  a  course  of  study,  either  for  college  or  for  school,  worthy 
to  command  our  reverence.  Those  who  have  read  the  his¬ 
tory  of  education  know  the  ancient  conceptions  of  learning 
which  expressed  themselves  in  the  curriculum.  All  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  upper  education  were  once  thus  grouped  with 
the  purpose  of  including  all  knowledge.  To  know  how  the 
idea  of  the  course  originated,  we  must  study  the  mediaeval 
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mind  and  become  familiar  with  the  scholastic  way  of  thought. 
So,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  New  England  of  to-day,  we 
must  make  ourselves  at  home  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  and  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  Puritans. 

You  will  understand  that  what  I  find  venerable  about  the 
course  of  study  is  the  idea,  the  conception,  of  it,  and  not  at 
all  its  actual  form  and  status  to-day.  All  that  is  ancient 
about  the  course  is  the  fact  that  it  undertakes  to  make  various 
groupings  of  studies  and  to  give  to  these  groupings  a  certain 
sanction  of  inviolability.  The  ancient  course  was  one  and 
universal — the  same  in  all  places  and  for  all  men.  The 
modern  course  goes  to  the  e.xtreme  of  diversity,  taking  a 
special  form  within  the  jurisdiction  of  each  school  committee 
or  board  of  trustees.  In  each  system  of  schools  the  course  is 
changed  from  time  to  time,  undergoing  all  possible  vicissi¬ 
tudes  except  the  grand  and  final  one  of  abolition.  The 
course  in  each  school  is  therefore,  apparently,  an  arbitrary 
thing,  impossible  to  conceive  as  having  a  basis  in  a  well- 
matured  philosophy  of  education.  In  fact,  the  verj^  expres¬ 
sion,  the  course  of  to-day,  is  a  misnomer,  as  we  find  only  the 
course  of  this  city  and  the  course  of  that  city;  and  I  wish  to 
leave  it  clear  that  what  I  am  denouncing  is  the  general  con¬ 
ception  of  a  rigid  grouping  of  studies  which  proclaims  to  the 
instruction-desiring  public — all  or  none. 

There  is  no  longer  any  reason  whatever  for  insisting  on 
combinations  or  sequences  of  studies,  unless  the  reason  exists 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  one  study  being  a  necessary  prepara¬ 
tive  or  concomitant  to  another;  but  if  the  relation  of  two 
studies  is  thus  detennined  by  necessity,  it  surely  need  not  be 
enforced  by  law.  The  simple  fact  is,  nearly  all  the  combina¬ 
tions  which  constitute  our  courses  are  merely  aggregations 
or  agglutinations  of  elements,  and  can  easily  be  shaken  apart. 
No  symphysis  has  taken  place  between  them.  The  assump¬ 
tion  that  these  groupings  have  some  validity  in  nature  is 
utterly  vain:  they  are  the  arbitrary  creations  of  authority, 
existing,  not  at  all  in  the  convictions  and  affections  of  men, 
but  only  in  the  by-laws  and  regulations  of  parliamentary 
bodies,  which  are  ever  agitating  and  voting  innovations. 
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As  in  the  colleg’e,  so  in  the  school,  the  watchword  must  be 
election — election  between  studies.  What  the  parents  of  the 
younger  pupils  desire  for  their  children,  this  the  parents 
should  be  free  to  choose;  and  what  the  adolescents  and  the 
adults  desire  for  themselves,  this  they  should  be  allowed  to 
take.  For  the  adolescents  and  the  adults  we  now  have  noth¬ 
ing.  If  many  parents  should  decline  to  choose,  leaving  all  to 
teachers,  the  advice  of  previous  teachers  in  the  grammar 
schools,  who  might  be  supposed  to  know  the  probable  future 
of  any  particular  child,  would  naturally  be  determining.  At 
present,  high-school  teachers  know  nothing  of  individual  chil¬ 
dren,  and  make  no  pretension  to  wisdom  in  giving  advice. 
A  child  of  fifteen,  entering  a  high  school,  is  often  most  pain¬ 
fully  in  need  of  guidance;  but  can  only  be  offered  the  course, 
like  all  the  rest,  as  if  children  were  all  alike,  or,  at  any  rate,  as 
if  education  had  no  relation  to  prospects  in  life.  Where 
parents  should  decline  to  choose,  surely  wisdom  in  choosing 
is  none  the  less  desirable.  The  fixed  course  gives  no  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  wisdom.  On  every  ground,  and  for  every 
age,  election  is  useful.  Under  election  adjustments  are  pos¬ 
sible  which,  in  our  comple.x  life,  are  most  essential  to  the 
furthering  of  personal  ambitions  and  legitimate  interests. 

'Pile  public  high  school  has  very  happily  been  characterized 
as  the  peoi)le’s  college.  The  expression  is  of  course  meta¬ 
phorical:  a  college,  analogous  to  the  institutions  which  from 
of  old  have  borne  this  name,  the  high  school  can  never  be: 
though  it  is  (juite  thinkable  that  large  cities  may  establish 
genuine  colleges,  and  find  them  most  useful  parts  of  their 
educational  systems.  The  high  .school  is,  or  should  be,  a 
people’s  college  in  the  sense  that  it  should  recognize  itself  as 
the  last  stage  of  the  education  under  teachers  which  the  vast 
majority  of  its  graduates  are  to  enjoy;  in  the  sen.se  that  it 
should  welcome  to  its  advantages  as  students  those  who  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  demands  of  independent 
life;  in  the  .sen.se  that  it  should  strive  to  enlarge  to  the  utmost 
that  grateful  constituency  which  looks  back  with  civic  pride, 
as  to  a  genuine  Alma  Mater,  to  the  public  school  that  met  its 
first  intellectual  impulses  with  quickening  stimulus,  that 
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taught  it  how  to  spend  leisure  with  profit,  and  so  to  live  in 
society  happy  and  contented. 

To  be  the  people’s  college,  the  high  school  must  not  pre¬ 
scribe  to  the  people  what  the  people  shall  study.  That  which 
the  people  want  the  school  must  furnish.  If  studies  are  elect¬ 
ive,  the  people  will  soon  show  what  they  want.  Election  of 
studies  would  constitute  a  sort  of  referendum,  wherebv  the 
people  would  give  their  verdict  as  to  the  desirableness  of  this 
or  that.  No  college  continues  to  maintain  a  study  after  it  has 
become  completely  atrophied,  that  is,  when  no  instructor  can 
be  found  to  give  it  vitality  enough  to  attract  students.  No 
college  whose  means  are  adequate  refuses  to  provide  a  study 
for  which  it  discerns  in  the  community  a  demand.  'I'he  ideal 
high  school  would  do  the  same  thing.  So  far  as  the  jnddic 
means  allowed,  such  a  school  would  try  to  res])ond  to  a  clear 
call  for  legitimate  branches  of  instruction. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  we  saw  a  movement  on  foot 
among  persons  of  social  influence  greatly  to  abridge  the 
scope  of  the  high  schools.  Here  and  there  the  schools  had  to 
defend,  before  the  tril)unals  of  the  law.  their  very  right  to 
exist.  I  remember  particularly  how  an  educator  of  note  laid 
down,  as  an  ideal  course  for  a  girls’  high  school,  a  scheme  of 
studies  that  astonished  an  audience  of  teachers  by  its  narrow¬ 
ness  and  jejuneness.  Those  ideas,  however,  soon  ceased  to 
find  expression,  when  it  was  found  that  the  high  schools,  by 
virtue  of  some  unsuspected  inner  force  of  vitality,  were  enor¬ 
mously  expanding.  The  critics  of  twenty-five  years  ago 
probably  thought  they  saw  how  public  opinion  was  trending, 
and  ventured  a  forecast ;  and  whoever  to-day  ventures  a  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  future  of  high  schools  in  American  cities,  trying  to 
perceive  in  what  direction  opinion  is  moving,  must  be  pre- 
imred  to  .see.  or  have  his  posterity  see.  his  presagings  disas¬ 
trously  falsified  by  the  logic  of  events.  Events  grow, 
organically,  out  of  conditions:  they  are  not  made  by  the 
agency  of  individuals.  Conditions  having  been  duly  noted, 
discussion  of  issues  ceases  to  be  an  act  of  rash  vaticination, 
and  becomes  a  perfectly  reasonable  procedure. 

Now  nothing  is  better  known  to  us  all  than  the  fact  that 
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the  study  of  sociology*  has  very  recently  leaped  into  promi¬ 
nence,  and  is  engaging  the  attention  of  thinking  persons  in 
all  the  walks  of  life.  The  true  meaning  and  the  implications 
of  the  fact  that  the  cities  and  towns  of  New  England  are  in¬ 
dustrial  communities  are  coming  to  be  understood.  It  is 
ceasing  to  he  as  true  as  it  was  that  one  half  of  the  world 
knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives.  The  educated  class  is 
taking  an  immense  interest  in  the  class  that  is  not  educated. 
Young  men  and  young  women  in  college  and  in  school  are 
helping  to  organize  classes  and  clubs  for  those  who  cannot  go 
to  school.  The  new  altruism  has  taken  possession  of  all  gen¬ 
erous  hearts.  This  feature  of  our  social  condition  is  surely  a 
fact  that  comes  very  close  to  our  educational  arrangements, 
and  is  likely  to  exert  an  intluence  upon  these. 

The  fact  that  we  are  an  industrial  community  implies  that 
we  have  a  great  population  of  persons  whose  work  and  whose 
leisure  are  both  regular.  Granting  that  work  is  constant, 
leisure  is  no  less  so.  Charity  has  always  been  concerned  to 
provide  work  for  the  unemployed.  But  we  are  now  coming 
to  recognize  that  while  work  is  the  man’s  main  interest,  be¬ 
cause  his  livelihood  depends  on  that — to  the  man  as  a  moral 
and  intellectual  being,  to  the  man  as  a  citizen  in  a  free  state, 
the  way  in  which  he  spends  his  leisure  is  the  all-important 
question.  To  be  a  safe,  a  trustworthy  citizen,  the  man  must 
know  what  to  do  with  his  evenings — he  must  have  intellectual 
resources.  He  must  not  only  know  how  to  read, — he  must 
relish  good  reading;  he  must  respond  to  the  stimulus  of 
a  lecture;  to  his  life  of  toil  he  must  add  a  life  of  ideas;  his 
leisure  must  not  be  to  him  a  tedious  blank. 

The  existing  high  school,  it  seems  to  me,  will  impress  more 
and  more  persons  as  offering  the  nearest  and  most  available 
means  for  accomplishing  these  worthy  ends.  With  its 
courses  entirely  thrown  away;  with  full  freedom  to  take  one 
study  or  more;  with  provision  of  hours  to  suit  the  needs  of 
workers;  with  liberty  to  come  and  go  as  the  occasions  of  the 
work  require;  with  instruction  adapted  to  uneducated  adults 
and  adolescents,  if  such  offer  themselves,  as  well  as  to  school- 
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trained  youth — with  these  modifications  of  its  present  rigid 
system,  the  higli  school  begins  to  he,  veritably,  the  people’s 
college. 

As  to  the  studies  which  the  people  desire  we  are  not  left 
entirely  in  the  dark.  The  demand  for  secondary  education  is 
measureless,  and  it  is  resolute.  This  demand  flowers  in  the 
innumerable  private  schools  which,  under  various  names,  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  all  the  accomplishments  which  young 
folks  aspire  to,  from  oratory,  languages,  and  music,  to  type¬ 
writing,  bookkeeping,  to  commerce  in  its  several  branches. 
If  the  public  gives  to  one  girl  her  Latin,  why  shall  the  public 
not  give  to  another  girl  her  type-writing?  This  question  I 
cannot  answer,  and  should  like  to  know  who  can.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  public  should  keep  its  hands  off  the  industrial, 
bread-winning  subjects  was  long  ago  scouted,  and  need  not 
be  any  more  adduced.  What  the  public  wants  the  public 
schools  should,  within  reasonable  limits,  provide.  Of  course 
1  do  not  mean  that  every  science  and  every  art  that  can  be 
taught  will  have  to  be  taken  up  by  the  schools.  It  is  mon¬ 
strous  to  assume  that  the  schools  would  be  overwhelmed  by 
futile  demands  for  a  mass  of  multifarious  subjects.  Should 
such  embarrassment  l)e  realized,  a  conservative  administra¬ 
tion  would  have  to  draw  the  line  of  exclusion.  I  believe 
there  would  be  found  to  e.xist  an  emphatic  demand  for  the 
purely  cultural  subjects, — for  literature,  history,  economics, 
ethics,  art. 

The  present  distinction  between  high  and  Latin  schools 
would  naturally,  under  such  a  regime  as  this  paper  contem¬ 
plates,  be  abolished.  There  ought  to  be  the  best  possible 
teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  open  to  all  comers,  whether  in¬ 
tending  to  apply  for  admission  to  college  or  not.  The  col¬ 
lege-preparatory  pupil  would  find  all  the  studies  he  needs, 
whether  he  chooses  this  or  that  scheme  of  requirements.  As 
time  passes,  it  is  fair  to  prophesy  that  the  old  plan  of  rigid 
conformity  to  prescriptions  of  studies  will  undergo  still 
further  modification,  and  that  all  difference  between  Latin- 
school  pupils  and  high-school  pupils  will  fall  away.  The  time 
favors  plasticity,  adaptability  of  forms,  willing  recognition  of 
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real  equivalences  between  lines  of  work  that  are  essentially  of 
equal  value,  though  not  identical  in  choice  of  details. 

I  hope  that  in  this  paper  I  have  not  seemed  to  anyone  to 
speak  as  a  visionary.  My  life  has  Ijeen  long  enough  to  afford 
me  abundant  warnings  against  the  temerity  of  meddling  with 
the  development  of  popular  institutions.  By  no  means  do  I 
believe  that  any  great  change  in  the  organization  of  our 
schools  can  be  effected  at  a  stroke.  In  the  first  place,  minds 
must  be  prepared;  the  object  in  view  must  have  become  a 
familiar  matter  of  contemplation.  This  revisal  of  habits  of 
thought  takes  time.  It  will  be  a  long  time.  I  shall  be  told, 
before  courses  of  study  are  abolished  and  the  public  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  our  classes  without  e.xamination.  Of  course  it  may 
be  a  long  time.  Let  my  objector  take  note  that  that  good 
thing  of  his  I  have  said  before  him.  Sound  and  good  reforms 
always  come  by  small  increments.  Then,  again,  I  am  as  well 
aware  as  any  high-school  teacher  in  this  audience  of  the  per¬ 
plexities  that  will  beset  the  executive  officers  of  large  schools 
when  they  attempt  to  carry  into  practical  effect  any  innova¬ 
tions  upon  the  routine  to  which  they  have  become  inured  by 
long  familiarity.  But  this  difficulty,  again,  I  should  hope 
could  be  conquered  piecemeal.  If  the  first  tentatives  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  the  teachers  prove  cordially  co-operative,  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  complete  realization  will  be  rapid.  At  the 
present  moment  I  believe  the  community  is  far  readier  for  the 
change  than  the  teachers.  I  do  not  underrate  the  immo¬ 
bility  of  the  schoolmasters. 

Teachers  are  cautious  and  believe  in  letting  well  enough 
alone.  Therefore  educators  are  wont  to  leave  to  educational 
laymen  the  inauguration  of  reforms.  In  some  way,  reform 
in  the  organization  of  public  education  has  become  very 
fashionable.  The  colleges  set  the  example  with  the  most 
radical  innovations,  and  have  become  almost  unintelligible  to 
the  graduate  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  grammar  schools 
have  been  “  enriched  ”  with  options — that  is,  with  election. 
The  kindergarten  nestles  in  the  beginnings  of  all  well-devel¬ 
oped  systems.  Nothing  is  now  impossible  to  resolute  agita¬ 
tion — nothing,  that  is,  except  retrogression  and  restriction. 
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The  high  schools  are  v'ery  thorough,  very  systematic,  and 
very  regular:  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  not  rigid,  unac-  I 

commodating,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  large  classes  in  1 

the  community.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  high  schools  are 
fully  alive  to  their  opportunities  for  doing  good.  To  articu-  ] 

late  the  high  schools  more  closely  with  the  colleges  will  do  I 

the  community  no  direct  good.  To  make  all  high-school  | 

schemes  of  work  identical  with  the  courses  that  prepare  for 
college  entrance  examinations  will  do  the  community  no 
goo<l.  These  are  petty  ambitions.  The  high  schools  have 
relations  with  the  colleges  quite  sufficiently  close.  But  be¬ 
tween  the  high  schools  and  the  community  at  large  the  gap 
is  wide.  The  true  agitation  for  high  schools  to  engage  in  is 
the  search  for  ways  and  means  to  bring  into  closer  contact 
the  high  school  and  the  people  who  most  need  education.  j 

Such  a  movement  is  commending  itself  to  many  educational  j 

thinkers,  and  is  far  from  hopeless. 

S.\MUEL  Thurber  I 

GiRi.s’  High  School,  1 

Roston,  Mass. 
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ELECTION  OF  STUDIES  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 
A  NEGATIVE  VIEW 

There  are  some  subjects  in  the  investigation  of  which  I  am 
quite  content  to  sit  at  ^Ir.  Tluirher's  feet  in  a  docile  spirit  and 
learn  of  him;  but  the  subject  of  this  discussion  is  not  one  of 
them.  On  this  subject  I  think  that  Mr.  Thurher  is  radically 
unsound,  and  I  believe  that  what  he  proposes  is  mischievous. 
He  kindly  lent  me  his  manuscrij)t  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  I 
have  taken  from  it  a  few  sentences  and  grouped  them  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comment.  In  taking  these  sentences  out  of  their 
immediate  connection,  I  have  not  misrepresented  their  spirit. 
Indeed  Mr.  Thurher  has  made  so  i)lain  what  he  thinks  the 
ideal  high  school  should  be.  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  mere 
change  of  groujjing  to  misre])resent  his  meaning. 

**  The  e.xisting  high  school.”  says  Mr.  Thurher,  “  with  its 
courses  entirely  thrown  away,  with  instruction  adapted  to  un¬ 
educated  adults  and  adolescents,  if  such  offer  themselves,  be¬ 
gins  to  be  veritably  the  peojde’s  college.  At  a  certain 
period  ” — the  conte.xt  shows  that  the  period  of  adolescence  is 
meant — ”  young  men  and  women  are  ready  for  mature 
studies,  whether  they  have  passed  through  the  lower  grades 
or  not — however  they  fare  under  the  ordeal  of  examination.” 
Now  if  that  is  true,  it  is  only  necessary  for  young  people  to 
have  reached  a  certain  age  in  order  to  be  ready  for  collegiate 
work:  preliminary  training  is  superfluous.  I  have  met  many 
young  people  in  the  course  of  my  experience  as  a  teacher  who 
would  have  given  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  this  theory.  As 
soon  as  the  gentlemen  here  present  who  represent  the  col¬ 
leges  are  prepared  to  stand  on  Mr.  Thurber’s  platform,  we  of 
the  secondary  schools  can  send  them  untrained,  but  self- 
confident  adolescents  in  shoals. 

Again:  “  Nearly  all  the  combinations  which  constitute  our 
courses  are  merely  aggregations  or  agglutinations  of  ele- 
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ments,  and  can  easily  be  shaken  apart.  The  course  in  each 
school  is  therefore  apparently  an  arbitrary  thing,  impossible 
to  conceive  as  having  a  basis  in  a  well-matured  philosophy  of 
education.”  I  pronounce  that  the  veriest  caricature  of  high- 
school  courses  of  study.  I  do  not  know  of  a  high  school  any¬ 
where  that  has  the  rigid,  ill-assorted  course  of  study  that  Mr. 
Thurber  ridicules.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  genesis  of 
some  of  our  New  England  high-school  courses  of  study. 
About  twenty  years  ago  President  Eliot,  by  invitation, 
prepared  a  course  of  stiuly  for  the  Boston  Latin  School.  I 
ought  to  say  in  justice  to  him,  that,  when  it  went  into  opera¬ 
tion,  he  did  not  recognize  it.  It  had  been  modified  by  per¬ 
sons  who  were  more  familiar  than  he  could  be  with  the  school 
to  which  the  course  was  to  be  applied.  But  it  was  a  better 
course  of  study  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  not  been 
based  on  his  suggestions,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  resent 
it  if  I  should  say  that  it  was  better  adapted  to  its  purpose  than 
it  would  have  been  if  left  as  he  devised  it.  About  twelve 
years  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  to  frame  a  course  of 
study  for  the  Newton  high  school.  That  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  principal  of  the 
high  school,  and  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  preparation  of  a  course  of  study  is  discretionary 
work,  not  executive,  and  those  who  are  charged  with  such 
preparation  need  light  from  all  sources.  Will  anyone  assert 
of  these  two  carefully  prepared  courses  of  study — and  they 
are  by  no  means  isolated  examples — that  they  are  “  merely 
agglutinations  of  elements  ”  that  “  can  easily  be  shaken 
apart  ”?  On  the  contrary  I  believe  that,  in  the  case  of  very 
many  of  the  j^revailing  courses  of  study  in  high  schools,  it  is 
by  no  means  “  impossible  to  conceive  ”  them  ”  as  having  a 
basis  in  a  well-matured  philosophy  of  education.”  Mr.  Thur¬ 
ber  does  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  many  systems  of  phi¬ 
losophy  that  enjoyed  high  repute  in  their  day  have  since  be¬ 
come  “  atrophied.”  and  that  this,  in  fact,  is  the  way  in  which 
progress  is  made.  The  courses  of  study  adopted  for  high 
schools  may  fairly  be  said  in  very  many,  if  not  in  most  cases 
to  hav'e  “  a  basis  in  a  well-matured  philosophy  of  education.” 
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Again,  says  Mr.  Thurber:  “  What  the  parents  of  the  pupils 
desire  for  their  children,  this  the  parents  should  be  free  to 
choose,  and  what  the  adolescents  and  the  adults  desire  for 
themselves,  this  they  should  be  allowed  to  take.  On  every 
ground  and  for  every  age,  election  is  useful.  The  public  high 
school  has  very  happily  been  characterized  as  the  people’s 
college.  To  be  the  people’s  college,  the  high  school  must  not 
prescribe  to  the  people  what  the  people  shall  study.  That 
which  the  people  want  the  school  must  furnish.  If  the  studies 
are  elective,  the  people  will  soon  show  what  they  want.  The 
existing  high  school  with  its  courses  entirely  thrown  away; 
with  full  freedom  to  take  one  study  or  more;  with  provision  of 
hours  to  suit  the  needs  of  workers;  with  liberty  to  come  and 
go  as  the  occasions  of  the  work  recpiire;  with  instruction 
adapted  to  uneducated  adults  and  adolescents,  if  such  offer 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  school-trained  youth — with  these 
modifications  of  its  present  rigid  system,  the  high  school 
comes  to  be,  veritably,  the  people’s  college.”  Let  me  remark 
incidentally  that  all  that  is  valuable  in  what  is  here  recom¬ 
mended  is  furnished  now  by  the  evening  high  school  and  1)y 
other  voluntan,'  educational  agencies.  None  of  the  persons 
whose  claims  to  consideration  are  here  championed  are  de¬ 
prived,  under  existing  conditions,  of  what  they  want.  But 
Mr.  Thurber  insists  that  their  wants  should  give  aim  and 
direction  to  the  work  of  the  ordinary  day  high  school.  Now 
if  I  were  to  select  an  accurately  descriptive  name  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  system  that  Mr.  Thurber  advocates,  I  should  call  it 
elective  chaos.  But  out  of  respect  to  its  source,  I  should  like 
to  apply  a  more  respectful  name  to  it  if  I  could.  I  remember 
that,  a  few  months  ago,  there  was  a  symposium  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Revifav,  the  contributors  to  which  were  a  socialist,  an 
anarchist,  and  a  third  ”  ist  ”  that  I  have  forgotten.  I  read 
with  very  great  interest  the  contribution  of  Mr.  Benjamin  R. 
Tucker  of  New  York  to  this  symposium,  for  the  reason  that 
in  his  boyhood  he  w'as  a  pupil  of  mine;  and  I  have  been  struck 
by  the  close  resemblance  which  Mr.  Thurber’s  absence  of  sys¬ 
tem  bears  to  Mr.  Tucker’s.  Now  Mr.  Tucker  calls  himself  a 
“  philosophical  anarchist,”  and  his  absence  of  system  “  phil- 
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osophical  anarchism.”  Philosophical  anarchism,  it  strikes 
me,  is  a  good  descriptive  name  for  i\Ir.  Thurber's  elective 
scheme,  and  as  respectful  a  name  as  it  can  reasonably  ask  for; 
for  the  word  **  philosophical  ”  recognizes  the  grain  of  phi¬ 
losophy  that  there  may  be  in  it,  and  ”  anarchism  ”  designates 
its  essential  principle.  Now,  I  have  one  or  two  improvements 
to  suggest  that  are  exactly  in  line  with  the  main  ideas  of  Mr. 
Thurber’s  philosophical  anarchism.  I  think  some  of  these 
untrained  adolescents  who  enter  the  ”  ideal  ”  high  school  may 
not  like  all  parts  of  every  subject.  They  may  wish,  for 
example,  to  study  geometry,  but  would  prefer  to  memorize 
their  theorems  and  to  be  excused  from  original  work. 
Would  it  not  therefore  be  well  to  divide  geometry  into  two 
parts;  memoriter  geometry  and  original  geometry?  Again, 
take  algebra;  some  might  like  to  resolve  numbers  into  their 
factors  and  to  find  the  least  common  multiple  and  the  great¬ 
est  common  divisor,  while  others  might  prefer  to  work  simple 
equations.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  divide  the  subject  of 
algebra  into  parts,  and  let  the  untrained  adolescents  elect 
which  part  they  would  study?  Again,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  extend  the  same  principle  to  the  recitation  periods?  Inas¬ 
much  as  it  does  not  make  any  difiference  whether  the  adults 
and  adolescents  to  be  provided  for  have  trained  minds  or  not, 
whether  they  can  pa.ss  preliminary  examinations  or  not — why 
not  just  as  well  drop  all  hours,  and  let  them  come  when  they 
like?  W'hen  Mr.  Thurber’s  plan  gets  itself  well  established, 
we  shall  need  no  compulsory  school  attendance,  no  statistics 
of  ab.sence  or  tardiness,  no  parental  schools,  and  no  truant 
officers.  \Ve  shall  need  only  police  officers  and  houses  of 
correction. 

To  speak  seriously,  what  I  object  to  in  Mr.  Thurber’s  pro¬ 
posed  ”  reform  ”  is,  that  it  is  an  abrupt  and  irrational  break 
with  the  past.  Whatever  we  have  learned  by  study  and  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  domain  of  education — for  example,  about  the 
true  order  of  studies,  the  relative  educational  values  of  differ¬ 
ent  subjects,  the  laws  of  mental  development,  etc. — all  this  is 
to  be  thrown  aside  as  so  much  rubbish,  and  we  are  to  stan 
anew  with  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the  unfettered  fancies  of 
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youth.  But  what  is  to  I)e  said  of  the  needs  and  rights  of  the 
community,  of  the  state,  of  the  nation?  Is  Mr.  Thurher’s 
way  the  way  by  which  strong,  progressive  nations  have  been 
made?  Woukl  Prussia,  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Jena, 
have  been  roused  to  conscious  life  and  strength  l)y  such  a 
method?  Would  France  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
Sedan  by  leaving  the  shaping  of  secondary  education  to  the 
unguided  initiative  of  untrained  adolescents?  Is  Mr.  Thur- 
ber’s  method  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  progress  and  co¬ 
operation  that  has  lately  organized  in  this  country  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen,  and  brought  the  colleges  and 
.secondary  schools  of  all  sections  into  mutually  helpful  consul¬ 
tation?  By  no  means.  Those  who  are  in  earnest  about  edu¬ 
cational  reform  seek  out  the  soundest  thought,  the  ripest  wis¬ 
dom,  and  the  richest  experience  they  can  find,  and  crystallize 
these  into  courses  of  study. 

Two  years  ago,  not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  Dr.  Harris  read  a  paper  before 
the  Department  of  Sui)erintendence.  at  Jacksonville,  in  which 
he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  five  co-ordinate  groups  of 
studies  in  the  schools.  I  le  thought  that  each  of  those  groups 
should  be  represented  at  every  point  in  the  course  of  study; 
and  in  support  of  his  contention  appealed,  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  sum  of  knowledge  achieved  by  the  race,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  needs  of  the  growing  powers  of  the  child  to  be  edu¬ 
cated.  I  know  that  Mr.  Thurbcr  would  brush  all  that  aside 
as  rubbish;  but  to  my  mind  that  paper  was  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  toward  a  sound  exposition  of  the  principles  that 
should  underlie  the  formation  of  courses  of  study.  In  1893 
Mr.  Goodwin  of  the  Newton  high  school  contributed  to  the 
Education.m.  Review  an  account  of  the  history  and  working 
of  an  elective  system  that  had  been  for  several  years  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  that  school.  According  to  that  system,  English,  his¬ 
tory,  physics,  and  chemistry  were  deemed  essential  for  all,  and 
nine  hours  of  prescribed  work  and  three  hours  of  elective  work 
were  required,  as  a  minimum,  of  every  pupil.  Now,  some¬ 
where  within  these  two  limits  the  high  schools,  if  they  are 
going  to  be  an  educational  force  in  the  community,  must 
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stand.  Let  me  remind  Mr.  Tluirher  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
“  fetichism  more  miscliievous  than  that  which  he  repro¬ 
bates.  Perha])s  it  is  not  well  that  there  should  be  an  exag^- 
gerated,  or,  if  you  please,  an  “  irrational  ”  reverence  for  a 
rigid  course  of  study:  but  such  reverence  is  infinitely  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  other  kind  of  fetichism  which  consists  in  the 
apotheosis  of  individual  caprice. 

Jonx  Tkti.ow 

Girls’  High  and  Latin  Schools, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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ELFXTIOX  OF  STUDIES  IX  SFCOXDARY 
SCHOOLS 

ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  ITS  INTRODUCTION 

'I'he  first  ])oint  I  want  to  touch  is  a  remark  that  came  early 
in  that  very  cliarmin^  paper  by  Mr.  Thurl)er.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  no  elite  can  he  jjreatly  serviceable  in  a  democracy. 
That  is  not  the  langiiag^e,  hut  that  is  the  idea  I  got  from  the 
phrase.  I  think  there  may  he  some  sense  in  which  that  is 
true;  hut  I  think  there  is  another  sense  in  which  it  is  clearly 
erroneous.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  constitution  of 
human  society  in  which  a  real  elite  has  more  effect  than  it  has 
in  a  democracy.  It  is  one  of  the  very  striking  facts  about  our 
I)eople  that  they  follow  a  lead  which  they  are  persuaded  is 
good  with  a  promptness  and  a  perfectness,  so  to  speak,  which 
no  other  people  has  exhibited.  I  will  take  as  a  small  example 
the  adoption  of  the  .system  of  standard  time  which  now  pre¬ 
vails  in  our  country.  There  were  eight  or  ten  men  concerned 
in  laying  out  for  our  country  the  system  of  time  which  now 
])revails  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Some  of  them 
were  astronomers  and  some  were  presidents  of  railroads.  So 
few  in  number  were  the  experts  concerned  in  laying  out  that 
scheme;  and  yet  it  was  promptly  adopted  over  the  whole 
country,  except  the  eastern  ])ortion  of  Maine,  which  still  lives 
on  local  time.  They  are  very  independent  people  down 
there;  and  then  it  didn’t  really  make  any  difference  to  them 
for  about  half  the  year  at  what  time  the  train  started,  and  the 
steamboat  was  never  very  punctual,  and  the  local  time  and  the 
standard  time  were  half  an  hour  a|)art.  I  believe  that  the 
production  and  education  of  an  elite  in  this  country  are  all- 
important  to  the  progress  of  democracy,  and  by  elite  I  mean 
a  selected,  highly  trained  few.  That  is  what  elite  should 
mean — a  selected  and  highly  trained  few.  Of  course  we 
must  not  limit  too  closely  our  definition  of  selected  persons. 
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I  should  say  that  the  highly  educated  class  in  our  country 
were  the  elite,  and  I  believe  the  highly  educated  class  in  our 
country  have  had,  and  are  to  have,  as  great  an  influence  as 
such  a  class  has  ever  had  in  any  society. 

There  was  a  remark  made  by  one  of  the  early  speakers  this 
morning — 1  think  it  was  Mr.  Thurber  himself — that  the 
graduates  of  colleges,  and  to  some  e.xtent  those  of  high 
schools  and  endowed  schools,  felt  an  affection  for  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  which  they  were  educated.  They  had  a  love  for  Alma 
Mater.  That  is  very  true.  It  is  a  queer  kind  of  love,  to  be 
sure.  It  is  a  love  that  does  not  wish  the  .\lina  Mater  to 
change — that  wants  her  to  remain  just  as  she  was.  I  have  in 
my  pocket  a  charming  statement  of  this  common  disposition 
which  I  found  the  other  day  accidentally  in  a  paper  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  I  read  it  to  the  New  York  Harvard  Club 
a  fortnight  ago,  but  it  will  bear  reading  again,  since  it  de¬ 
scribes  perfectly  the  common  sentiments  of  graduates.  Ste¬ 
venson  is  speaking  of  the  undergraduates  of  the  moment  at 
his  university — the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  says:  “  For. 
indeed,  that  which  they  attend  is  but  a  fallen  university;  it  has 
doubtless  some  remains  of  good,  for  human  institutions  de¬ 
cline  by  gradual  stages;  but  decline,  in  spite  of  all  seeming 
embellishments,  it  does.  And  what  is  perhaps  more  singular, 
it  began  to  do  so  when  I  ceased  to  be  a  student.  Thus,  by  an 
odd  chance,  I  had  the  very  last  of  the  very  best  Alma  Mater. 
The  same  thing  I  hear  (which  makes  it  the  more  strange)  had 
previously  happened  to  my  father;  and  if  they  are  good  and 
do  not  die,  something  not  at  all  unsimilar  will  be  found  in 
time  to  have  befallen  my  successors  of  to-day.”  Now  that  is 
a  very  charming  frame  of  mind,  but  not  perfectly  logical,  not 
consistent  entirely  with  that  progressive  development  of 
these  precious  institutions  which  all  must  desire  for  them. 
But  what  I  want  to  say  now  is  that  this  tender  feeling  is  just 
what  every  boy  and  girl  brought  up  in  an  .\merican  grammar 
school  ought  to  cherish  for  that  grammar  school.  That  is 
the  feeling  which  ever\-  boy  and  girl  brought  up  in  an  .\meri- 
can  primar\’  school  ought  to  cherish  for  that  primary  school. 
There  ought  not  to  be  any  difference  in  the  sentiments  with 
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which  we  look  back  to  these  institutions  of  different  g^rades; 
and  yet  I  am  afraid  it  is  true  that  this  sentiment  of  love  and 
gratitude  is  nowadays  confined  chiefly  to  graduates  of  the 
higher  institutions.  What  is  the  reason?  ]\Iy  belief  is  that 
it  is  because  there  is  no  election  of  studies  in  the  grammar 
school.  The  satisfaction  and  delight  with  which  we  look 
back  on  any  perio<l  of  our  own  education  depends,  in  my 
opinion,  on  the  sense  of  intellectual  elevation  and  expansion 
which  we  at  that  period  experienced.  That  is  the  reason 
people  love  their  college.  It  is  because  they  felt  themselves 
rise  and  expand  there,  and  enter  into  a  higher  and  better  life. 
'I'hat  is  just  the  way  the  grammar-school  pupils  ought  to  look 
back  on  their  grammar-school  life.  What  is  the  reason  that 
they  do  not?  I  believe  it  is  because  they  are  not  sufficiently 
interested  in  that  life.  They  are  not  sufficiently  conscious  of 
having  achieved  there  something  which  delighted  them. 
Terhaps  you  think  they  are  too  young  to  attain  to  that  infi¬ 
nitely  hapi)y  sense  of  achievement.  Not  at  all.  The  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  primary  school  are  not  too  young.  The  other 
day,  when  there  had  been  a  thaw,  I  saw  a  little  girl  of  eight, 
on  the  next  street,  contemplating  a  large  puddle  in  the  house- 
lot  where  she  liv’ed.  The  puddle  was  extensive,  and  she  was 
wondering  how  she  could  drain  it,  and  get  rid  of  the  water 
which  surrounded  a  spruce  tree  she  valued.  Her  mother 
came  along,  and  gave  her  a  bad  piece  of  advice;  .she  advised 
the  little  girl  to  drain  it  into  the  gutter  of  the  street.  The 
child  looked  at  it  and  at  her  mother,  and  said:  “  But,  mother, 
the  gutter  is  higher  than  the  puddle.”  She  then  searched  out 
a  portion  of  the  lot  which  was  lower  than  the  puddle;  unfor¬ 
tunately  there  was  a  gravel  avenue  in  the  way  which  was  de¬ 
cidedly  higher  than  either  the  puddle  or  this  low  region  into 
which  she  saw  that  the  water  would  run.  She  got  a  hoe,  and 
all  by  her.self  dug  a  channel  through  this  hard  driveway,  and 
when  I  passed  there  an  hour  later  the  water  was  running  out 
of  the  puddle,  and  the  child’s  eyes  were  sparkling  with  the 
sense  of  achievement. 

This  incident  illustrated  another  point  of  which  a  good  deal 
was  made  this  morning;  and  I  noticed  that  this  point  brought 
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applause — it  was  said  that  children  must  do  something  they 
do  not  like  to  do,  or  they  will  get  no  valuable  education. 

1  hat  is  true,  I  think.  We  know  by  our  own  experience  that 
adults,  as  well  as  children,  must  do  many  things  they  do  not 
like  to  do,  in  order  to  achieve.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  proposition  hasn’t  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  an  elective  system — absolutely  nothing.  I  have 
heard  this  argument  for  thirty  years  against  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem — “  Oh,  but  children  must  be  made  to  do  things  they 
don't  want  to  do!  Men  and  women  have  to."  But  there  is 
a  choice  in  the  ways  we  take  to  make  them.  That  little  girl 
did  not  want  to  dig  her  trench  through  that  hard  avenue;  she 
had  a  hoe  that  was  too  big  for  her,  and  her  hands  were  soft; 
but  she  did  it.  It  was  disagreeable,  but  she  wanted  to  make 
that  water  run  off,  and  when  it  ran,  she  was  rewarded  for  her 
self-imposed  toil!  It  is,  believe  me,  an  absolutely  false  and 
mischievous  doctrine  in  education  that  you  should  ever  in¬ 
vent  a  hardness,  or  compel  a  child  to  do  something  he  does 
not  want  to  do,  just  because  it  is  hard,  or  just  because  he  does 
not  want  to  do  h.  Present  to  a  child,  as  you  would  to  your¬ 
self,  an  intelligent  motive  for  a  disagreeable  task,  and  it  will 
do  it  to  a  profit;  l)ut  when  a  child  is  compelled  by  fear,  or 
some  kind  of  Olympian  authority,  to  do  mental  work  it  does 
not  want  to  do.  the  main  profit  from  the  work  is  lost.  There 
is  hardness  enough  in  this  life,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  without 
our  inventing  any  for  children,  and  indeed  without  our  in¬ 
venting  any  for  college  students,  or  for  ourselves.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  one  in  aim  and  method.  All  fundamental  processes 
and  ideas  which  are  right  in  a  university  are  right  in  a  kinder¬ 
garten.  It  is  always  a  question  of  the  right  motive,  the  right 
aim,  the  right  way  to  get  done  the  thing  which  must  be 
done.  You  and  I  do  every  day  many,  many  things  that 
we  do  not  want  to  do.  I  suppose  my  life  is  as  interest¬ 
ing  and  various  as  that  of  anybody  in  this  community;  but 
everv  day  I  do  a  hundred  things  that  I  do  not  want  to  do. 
I  have  constantly  before  me  motives  which  stimulate  me  to 
do  my  utmo.st,  and  it  is  the.se  motives  which  .sanctify  and  jus¬ 
tify’  the  tiresome  or  anxious  work.  It  is  what  I  do  it  for 
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which  determines  that  the  dull  work  is  worth  doing,  and  will 
be  useful  to  me.  Let  us  have  a  motive  in  education  which  a 
child  can  see,  which  shall  determine  it  to  go  willingly  through 
hardness  and  labor.  That  is  the  profitable  way,  and  that  is 
the  way  of  an  elective  system. 

The  little  girl's  performance  illustrated  another  educa¬ 
tional  doctrine  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  and  which  was 
touched  on  by  two  or  three  speakers  this  morning,  namely, 
the  early  determination  of  the  career.  I  believe  we  have  all 
a  great  deal  to  learn  about  that  matter — I  believe  that  the  life- 
career  is  often  determinable  long,  long  before  we  think  it  is. 
provided  that  the  opportunities  of  education  have  been  rea¬ 
sonably  free.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  that  little  girl’s 
afternoon  play  indicated  a  capacity  in  her  which  should  be 
cultivated.  She  has  an  eye  for  the  lay  of  land  that  her  mother 
has  not.  She  has  a  capacity  for  exact  observ^ation  and  a  good 
judgment  in  labor  which  indicate  much  concerning  her  char¬ 
acter  and  her  future  usefulness.  In  my  judgment,  career 
would  be  determined  long  before  it  generally  is  in  our  society, 
if  parents  and  teachers  had  an  adequate  capacity  to  observe 
the  determining  qualities  in  children,  and  an  adequate  capac¬ 
ity  of  guidance. 

And  now  let  me  say — jumping  over  two  or  three  other 
little  things  that  I  had  noted  down — that  an  elective  system  is 
too  often  spoken  of  in  our  debates  as  if  the  accent  were  alto¬ 
gether  on  the  first  word — “  elective.”  There  ought  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  stress  on  the  last  word — “  system.”  When  the 
elective  system  was  being  developed  in  Harvard  College  from 
1867  to  1887  or  thereabouts,  it  got  talked  about  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  journals  of  education  as  if  it  were  a  novelty;  and  I 
remember  receiving  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  in  which  he  complained  that  there 
was  nothing  new  in  the  Harvard  elective  idea;  “  we  have  had 
it  in  the  University  of  Virginia  ever  since  Jefferson  planned 
the  university.”  My  correspondent  had  not  observed  the 
difference  between  the  thing  Jefferson  devised  and  an  elective 
system.  An  elective  system  leads  young  men  in  college 
through  a  regular  period  of  study  in  residence  to  a  degree. 
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An  elective  system  in  the  hij^h  school  will  bring  all  its  gradu¬ 
ates  through  a  regular  course  of  study,  not  always  made  up  of 
identical  materials,  in  four  years  to  a  diploma  and  gradua¬ 
tion.  Now,  that  was  not  true  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  never  has  been,  and  is  not  to-day,  and  it  is  not  true  in  the 
other  institutions  of  the  South  which  have  copied  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia.  Do  not  forget  the  second  word  of  the 
phrase.  If  due  stress  is  put  upon  that  word.  I  think  we  shall 
lose  some  of  our  fears  about  "  chaos  and  anarchy.”  I  had 
not  the  advantage  of  hearing  Mr.  Tetlow’s  atldress  this  morn¬ 
ing.  But  I  have  to  testify  that  there  is  no  chaos  in  Harvard 
College,  and  moreover,  that  in  an  expandetl  elective  system 
in  which  perhaps  150  teachers  are  offering  a  great  variety  of 
courses,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  for  the  individual  student 
in  obtaining  a  consecutive  and  systematic  course  for  himself 
than  there  was  fifty  years  ago  when  there  was  only  one  pos¬ 
sible  course  in  Harvard  College.  It  looks  complicated  from 
the  outside,  as  you  contemplate  a  long  list  of  various  courses; 
but  it  is  simple  enough  for  the  individual  who  is  going  to  take 
only  eighteen  of  them  in  four  years.  Moreover,  an  elective 
system,  whether  in  a  secondary  school  or  in  a  college,  will  be 
found  to  have  its  own  natural  bounds  and  limits.  One  of 
these  limits  is  determined  by  the  inevitable  bounds  of  e.x- 
penditure — and  that  in  the  public  high  school  for  the  present 
would  be  a  narrow  limitation.  The  impossibility  of  incurring 
much  larger  expenditure  will  limit  an  elective  system  in  a 
high  school.  Harvard  College  is  free  to  spend  much  more 
money  per  pupil  than  a  public  high  school  can  afford,  because 
each  student  pays  to  the  college  $i  50  a  year  for  tuition.  Rut 
beyond  the  limitation  which  economy  enforces,  there  are 
many  other  limitations  in  an  elective  system.  If  any  one  of 
you  gentlemen,  managing  a  secondary  school,  should  under¬ 
take  to  lay  out  a  programme  for  all  the  hours  of  the  week 
under  an  elective  system,  he  would  soon  meet  with  one  limita¬ 
tion.  There  are  but  so  many  hours,  and  you  cannot  put  too 
many  recitations  into  them.  But  the  most  important  limita¬ 
tion  is  the  necessary  consecutiveness  of  the  courses  in  a  given 
subject.  The  pupil  cannot  take  a  higher  course  till  he  has 
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acconi])lisliC(l  the  lower.  This  is  the  inevitable  and  ultimate 
limitation  on  an  elective  system.  There  are  so  many  of  these 
natnral  limitations  that  nobody  need  trouble  himself  to  in¬ 
vent  any  arbitrary  ones.  The  difficulty  with  all  the  grouped 
courses  in  the  secondary  schools  is  that  they  are  unnecessary 
arbitrary  restrictions,  whereas  the  natnral  restrictions  of  an 
elective  system  are  sufficient. 

Harvard  College  has  had  e.x})erience  with  the  management 
of  an  elective  system  for  about  twenty-eight  years;  and  we 
don't  discuss  the  elective  system  any  more  in  Harvard  College. 
1  have  not  heard  the  wortl  mentioned  in  the  Faculty  for  ten 
years — for  more  than  that.  But  about  two  years  ago  I  went 
to  the  University  Convocation  in  the  State  of  New  York, — a 
meeting  of  all  the  academies  and  colleges  of  the  State,  in 
which  these  institutions  were  represented  by  delegates, — and 
to  my  infinite  astonishment  1  was  ])lunged  into  a  discussion  of 
“  the  elective  system  " — as  to  what  its  advantages  might  be 
and  what  its  dangers  and  its  evils  were;  and  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  hardly  anybody  saw  any  advantages,  and  almost 
everybody  saw  infinite  dangers  and  evils.  They  were  about 
twenty-five  years  behind  the  time.  Now  let  us  be  careful  not 
to  be  too  slow  in  realizing  that  the  elective  system  has  been 
introduced  already  into  a  large  number  of  secondary  .schools; 
that  it  is  at  work  in  them;  and  let  us  particularly  value  the 
e.xjiericnceof  those  teachers  who  have  been  dealing  with  it. 
Mr.  Eaton  this  morning  made  a  real  contribution  in  telling  us 
that  he  went  into  that  business  a  little  too  suddenly,  and 
made  some  public  announcement  that  afterward  turned  out 
to  be  inconvenient,  from  which,  however,  he  judiciously  re¬ 
treated;  and  that  he  has  now  got  an  elective  system  which 
works  well.  He  did  not  lay  so  much  emjffiasis  as  I  thought 
he  might  have  on  the  fact  that  there  is  still  election  of  studies 
in  the  Conc(.)rd  high  school.  Mr.  Mead  told  us  what  his 
successful  e.xperience  had  been  in  a  smaller  high  school.  I 
see  on  my  left  a  gentleman  [referring  to  Mr.  Ramsay  of  Fall 
River]  who  has  had  experience  in  a  large  city  high  school  of 
the  working  of  an  elective  .system — not  like  that  of  Harvard 
College,  with  one  teacher  to  every  twelve  students — but  such 
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a  system  as  may  be  prudently  introduced  into  a  public  high 
school  with  one  teacher  to  every  forty  students;  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  the  twelve  and  the  forty 
in  regard  to  the  working  of  an  elective  system.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  considerable  body  of  experience  already  acquired  in 
regard  to  the  working  of  elective  systems  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

I  wondered  a  little  at  another  remark  which  ^Ir.  Thurber 
made  this  morning — about  its  not  being  highly  important  to 
connect  high  schools  well  with  colleges  and  technical  schools. 
Probably  he  had  in  his  mind  that  great  majority  of  high- 
school  pupils  whose  education  stops  with  the  high  school.  It 
seems  to  me  that  nevertheless  a  better  articulation  is  of  great 
importance.  Perhaps  I  am  influenced  by  the  strong  desire 
I  feel  to  get  as  large  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  as  possible 
into  the  colleges.  Education  has  much  to  hope  from  in¬ 
creasing  the  proportion  of  American  boys  and  girls  that  go 
to  college;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  secondary  schools  have 
much  to  hope  from  such  increase,  because  what  they  need  is 
a  larger  proportion  of  college-bred  men  and  women  among 
their  teachers.  W  e  have  been  very  much  interested  for  the 
last  two  years  at  Harvard  in  a  careful  attempt  to  so  alter  our 
requirements  for  admission  that  the  college  may  connect 
more  directly  with  a  much  greater  variety  of  secondary 
schools  than  it  now  does.  This  effort  I  hope  will  shortly  be 
laid  before  you  in  all  its  details;  I  bespeak  for  it  your  careful 
examination,  and  I  hope  for  it  your  commendation. 

You  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  this  annual  gather¬ 
ing  is  a  very’  useful  one,  and  that  it  brings  together  a  number 
of  men  and  women  who  ought  to  have  a  strong  effect  on  edu¬ 
cation  in  New  Englantl.  Here  are  gathered  men  and  women 
who  are  all  of  them  at  work  in  places  of  trust  and  authority 
in  education ;  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  assure  myself 
just  by  the  sight  of  your  countenances  that  Harvard  is  exer¬ 
cising  a  wide  and  good  influence  in  New  England  education. 

Ch.vrlfs  W.  Eltot 


Harvard  University 
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AN  AFFIRMATIVE  VIEW 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  discussion,  I  have  been  reminded 
of  the  familiar  story  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverle}'  on  his  way  to 
the  assizes,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Tom  Touchy  and  W^ill  Wimple.  He  got  out  of  it  by 
saying  it  was  a  subject  on  which  much  might  be  said  on  both 
sides,  and  he  satisfied  both  parties,  because  he  contradicted 
neither.  My  symj^athies  are  altogether  too  one-sided  to-day, 
to  allow  me  to  evade  the  discussion  in  any  such  way.  They 
are  very  decidedly  and  heartily  with  Mr.  Thurber  in  the  most 
e.xtreme  conclusions  of  his  interesting  paper.  I  have  cher¬ 
ished  this  feeling  for  a  great  many  years.  A  long  time  ago  I 
sent  a  little  article  to  one  of  the  papers  entitled.  “  A  tentative 
education.”  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the 
courses  of  study  even  in  the  elementary  schools  should  be 
made  not  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  substantial  amount 
of  information,  but  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  capacities  in 
young  children.  It  was  met  by  the  statement  that  children, 
even  the  few  who  had  any  capacities,  never  revealed  them — 
not  even  during  the  high-school  period.  I  am  sure  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  have  the  universal  testimony  here  to-day  that 
young  people  do  have  capacities  and  do  reveal  them  very 
early,  and  that  one  advantage  of  a  liberal  course  of  study  in 
the  elementary  schools  is  to  reveal  those  capacities. 

This  point  is  to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind — that  while  Mr. 
Thurber  advances  toward  a  position  far  beyond  any  that  we 
have  yet  attained,  it  is  only  an  advance  along  the  lines  that 
have  already  been  clearly  marked  out,  and  in  a  way  it  is  a 
retrogression  as  well  as  an  advance.  Years  ago — going  back 
say  fifty  years — there  were  In  all  our  communities  institutions 
that  corresponded  almost  exactly  with  the  one  he  has  out- 
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lined — that  is,  the  academy  of  the  olden  time.  Let  me  call 
your  attention  to  a  single  illustration — the  local  academy  that 
existed  in  a  neighboring  town.  To  that  academy  students 
came  at  frecjnent  intervals.  They  studied  such  branches  as 
seemed  desirable  for  such  length  of  time  as  their  circum¬ 
stances,  their  purses,  or  their  personal  wishes  might  dictate 
and  then  went  out  from  the  institution  into  life.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  decided  advantage  to  any  young  man  or  young 
woman  to  have  spent  a  term  or  a  year  or  several  years  at  that 
institution,  studying  along  lines  not  correlated  at  all  but  in 
the  study  of  subjects  chosen  entirely  from  personal  considera¬ 
tions.  About  fifty  years  ago  there  came  a  change.  A  town 
high  school  was  established.  The  principal  of  the  academy 
was  transferred  and  became  principal  of  the  high  school,  and 
one  or  two  assistants  went  with  him.  While  the  change  did 
result  in  some  decided  advantages,  I  am  sure,  as  I  think  of  it. 
there  were  some  very  decided  losses.  That  high  school 
started  along  the  line  that  most  high  schools  started  on — a 
three  years'  course,  with  three  studies  in  each  year.  Every 
child  who  went  in  must  go  through  the  narrow  gate  of  an 
entrance  examination  prepared  by  the  school  committee. 
For  the  first  year  every  child  must  study  Latin  lessons, 
algebra,  and  Worcester’s  History.  There  was  absolutely  no 
alternative.  He  must  study  those  or  nothing.  He  must  go 
on  in  the  second  year  and  study  a  little  more  Latin,  and 
geometry,  and  something  else,  possibly  French,  and  so  in  the 
third  year,  more  Latin,  more  French,  a  little  physics,  and 
English  literature.  The  only  elective  was  possibly  Greek. 
You  will  see  at  once  that  there  was  an  immense  loss.  There 
were  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  in  that  community  who 
under  the  old  conditions  would  have  attended  the  academy 
one  or  two  terms.  Then  they  would  have  selected  such 
studies  as  they  chose,  and  would  have  stayed  there  with  so 
much  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  as  the  teachers  might  succeed 
in  giving  them,  feeling  that  they  were  doing  their  own  work  in 
their  own  way.  But  many  of  them  were  shut  out  by  the  rigid 
examinations.  Others  must  pursue  the  course  to  the  end  of  a 
year,  and  if  they  dropped  out  for  a  time  they  must  retrace  their 
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steps  and  lose  a  year.  The  result  was  a  very  perceptible  loss 
to  a  large  number  of  students.  I  have  in  mind  now  a  woman 
more  than  sixty  years  old,  who  has  l)een  an  invalid  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  of  keen  intellectual  endowment,  with 
a  strong  bent  for  philosophical  discussion  of  a  very  abstruse 
character.  She  attributes  this  bent  of  mind  and  a  large  part 
of  her  intellectual  ability  to  two  or  three  terms  of  study  in 
that  academy  of  Butler’s  Analogy,  with  a  few  choice  spirits, 
under  the  lead  of  an  enthusiastic  and  brilliant  woman  who 
was  a  teacher  in  the  academy  at  the  time.  Without  consider¬ 
ing  at  all  the  merits  of  Butler’s  Analogy,  as  a  subject  of  study, 
this  is  true,  that  there  was  no  study  in  the  high-school  course 
that  ever  did  or  that  could  furnish  the  same  intellectual 
stimulus,  and  produce  the  same  results  upon  individual  stu¬ 
dents  that  that  elective  study  of  Butler’s  Analogy  did  for  that 
half  dozen  girls  in  that  old  academy.  We  see  at  once  that 
Mr.  Thurber’s  plan  in  a  way  contemplates  a  return  to  these 
old  conditions.  It  means  freedom  of  entrance  and  choice  of 
studies,  an  absolute  freedom,  though  not  necessarily  freedom 
of  choice  by  the  students,  all  of  which  the  old  academy  had. 
You  wdll  see  that  this  scheme  as  outlined  has  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  old  academy,  yet  with  the  much  broader  range  of 
studies  that  modern  times  have  introduced.  Some  objec¬ 
tions  of  course  arise.  Mr.  Thurber  suggested  one.  He  has 
intimated  that  the  primary  difficulty  is  the  immobility  of  the 
teachers.  It  i«  a  presumption  for  anyone  to  differ  from  Mr. 
Thurber  in  the  use  of  an  English  word,  but  I  want  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  word  teacher  in  this  place  the  word  “  school¬ 
master.”  I  would  distinguish  sharply  between  the  teacher 
and  the  schoolmaster.  Most  of  us  live  a  sort  of  dual  life. 
The  instinct  of  the  schoolmaster  is  to  reverence  the  machine 
— to  resist  anything  that  threatens  to  impair  the  integrity  of 
the  machine.  The  instinct  of  the  teacher  often  rebels  against 
this  tyranny.  So  we  are  in  the  condition  that  St.  Paul  was 
in  and  that  he  describes  so  strongly;  we^  find  a  law  in  our 
members  (that  is  the  schoolmaster  instinct)  w'arring  against 
the  law  of  our  mind  (that  is  the  teacher  instinct),  and  bring¬ 
ing  us  into  captivity.  (That  is  all  of  us.)  The  result  is,  the 
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good  that  we  would  we  do  not.  and,  what  is  infinitely  more, 
the  evil  that  we  would  not,  that  we  do.  I  fancy  that  all  of 
us  have  times  when  we  feel  like  exclaiming  with  him:  ‘‘  Oh! 
wretched  man  that  I  am!  ” 

There  is  another  important  point.  An  increasing  number 
of  people  in  the  community  feel  that  they  have  a  right 
to  have  something  to  say  about  what  shall  be  done  with 
their  children  in  the  high  school.  Most  of  them  have  not 
such  a  right.  There  are  elective  courses,  but  that  is  not  elec¬ 
tion  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  Wdiat  Mr.  Thurber  has 
in  mind  is  elective  studies.  An  elective  course  may  be  as  un¬ 
attractive  and  burdensome  as  a  course  without  any  election. 
I  may  want  my  child  not  to  take  an  elective  commercial 
course,  or  an  elective  classical  course,  or  an  elective  English 
course,  but  to  elect  something  out  of  each  of  them,  and  make 
up  a  course  that  shall  suit  my  own  taste.  There  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  have  that  privilege.  Every  course  of  study 
that  is  made  represents  merely  the  individual  taste  of  some¬ 
body,  and  you  and  I  have  a  right  to  feel  that  our  tastes  and 
choices  are  respected.  There  is  no  individual  study  in  the 
whole  curriculum  that  is  in  every  high  school  of  this  State, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  in  any  established  course  that  has 
any  weight  of  authority.  The  parents’  judgment  ought  to  be 
respected.  The  people  are  going  to  be  heard;  they  always 
have  been  heard.  You  remember  that  in  1710.  in  this  com¬ 
munity,  there  was  an  authorized  course  of  study  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Latin  School,  and  all  the  educational  experts  of  the  day 
sanctioned  it.  By  and  by  the  people  took  a  hand  in  it.  The 
people  of  Boston,  in  town-meeting  assembled,  began  to  com¬ 
plain  about  the  Latin  School.  They  said  the  course  was  too 
rigid.  It  is  exactly  the  complaint  of  to-day.  You  remember 
that  Increase  Mather,  who  represented  in  that  day  the  school¬ 
master  instinct,  spoke  about  the  public  who  were  making  the 
demand.  In  the  clerical  language  of  that  early  period  he  ex¬ 
pressed  exactly  the  same  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  public  of 
Boston  that  Commodore  Vanderbilt  is  said  to  have  expressed 
in  the  current  English  of  to-day  in  regard  to  the  public.  The 
people  are  likely  to  be  heard,  and  they  will  be  heard  along  this 
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line.  They  have  gradually  broken  into  the  uniform  cur¬ 
riculum.  By  and  by  they  will  break  up  the  rest  of  it  and 
demand  elective  studies. 

There  is  another  (juestion — as  to  what  may  determine  the 
choice.  One  consideration  has  not  been  touched  upon  by 
any  of  the  speakers  to-day.  When  the  time  comes  for  this 
freedom  of  choice,  an  element  in  the  choice  may  be  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  teacher  who  has  that  subject  in  charge.  We 
are  compelled  to  keep  our  children,  day  after  day  through  a 
whole  year,  in  the  presence  and  under  the  influence  or  want  of 
influence  of  a  teacher  in  whom  we  may  have  no  confidence 
whatever.  That  teacher  may  be  a  girl  right  out  of  college — 
underdone.  It  may  be  a  stupid  man.  I  have  seen  some¬ 
where  advertised  by  keepers  of  saloons  that  certain  beverages 
which  they  have  for  sale  are  ”  drawn  directly  from  the  wood.” 
Much  of  the  teaching,  so  called,  is  of  that  character,  though 
it  is  not  so  advertised.  We  are  compelled  to  send  our  chil¬ 
dren  year  after  year  to  such  teachers.  It  might  be  a  healthy 
stimulus  if  the  size  of  a  class  in  any  high  school  were  made  to 
depend  upon  the  teacher’s  power  to  attract  students.  It 
might  have  a  good  effect  to  find  one  teacher  in  a  high  school 
to  whom  the  scholars  flocked  as  Abelard’s  five  thousand  stu¬ 
dents  thronged  his  halls  in  Paris  centuries  ago,  drawn  by  his 
learning  and  eloquence  and  enthusiasm.  Xo  matter  if  his 
old  preceptor  found  his  classes  deserted  for  the  superior  in¬ 
struction  of  the  younger  man.  I  am  sure  it  would  not  do  any 
harm  if  some  instructors  should  find  their  classes  deserted. 
Something  like  this  happens  in  the  German  universities.  I 
heard  the  story  lately  of  a  German  professor  who  gave  his  lec¬ 
tures  day  after  day,  with  a  single  man  in  the  room,  and  not 
until  his  course  was  half  through  did  he  ascertain  that  it  was  a 
deaf  and  dumb  beggar  who  had  come  in  there  to  get  warm. 
This  element  of  choice  would  be  a  valuable  one  in  Mr.  Thur- 
ber’s  scheme.  It  would  enable  us  to  choose  our  teachers  as 
well  as  our  subjects.  Any  of  us  would  prefer  to  have  our 
children  study  a  dead  subject  with  a  live  teacher  rather  than 
a  live  subject  with  a  dead  teacher.  I  see  a  great  many  other 
gains  that  I  have  not  time  to  speak  of.  Two  ideas  were  be- 
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neath  the  old  fixed  curriculum — one,  the  doctrine  of  formal 
discipline,  which  taught  that  by  means  of  certain  studies  a 
stock  of  something  that  was  called  discipline  could  be  put 
into  a  student  which  could  be  drawn  off  as  from  a  reservoir 
l>y  turning  the  proper  cock;  that  that  discipline  was  equally 
eff’ective  whether  drawn  off  by  one  pipe  to  make  a  banker,  or 
by  another  pipe  40  make  a  minister  or  a  lawyer.  This  doc¬ 
trine  is  now  discarded.  The  other  was  the  idea  of  symmetry 
in  education.  That  too  has  gone  by.  I  have  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  nature  feels  exactly  toward  the  symmetrical  man  as 
she  feels  toward  a  vacuum;  she  abhors  both  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  because  nothing  ever  comes  from  either.  The  whole 
idea  of  forcing  all  children  along  the  same  prescribed  lines  has 
gone  by.  I  remember  about  some  little  children,  down  on 
Cape  Cod,  who  had  not  much  to  do.  A  visitor  went  into  the 
schoolroom.  The  children  read  their  little  primer  lesson  at 
the  beginning  of  the  afternoon,  and  were  sent  back  to  their 
seats.  In  ten  minutes  or  so  the  visitor  asked  what  there  was 
for  them  to  do,  and  the  teacher  said:  ”  Nothing  more.” 
"  What  did  they  do  this  morning?  ”  asked  the  visitor.  “  Did 
the  same  thing — read  their  primer  lesson  and  went  back.” 
'*  What  is  the  use  of  their  being  here  any  way?  ”  queried  the 
visitor.  “  Why  don’t  you  let  them  go  home  or  go  out  and 
play?  ”  Said  the  astonished  teacher  with  deep  disgust:  “  It 
learns  them  to  set  up.”  That  is  the  dogma  of  formal  disci¬ 
pline  in  the  elementary  schools. 

George  H.  M.\rtin 

Sl'FERVISOR  OF  SCHOOLS, 

Boston,  Mass, 


THE  SCHOOL  GRADE  A  FICTION 


In  the  proper  organization  of  the  public  school,  there  is  no 
question  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  gradation. 
The  introduction  of  new  subject-matter  and  the  application 
of  modern  methods  in  teaching  render  it  opportune  and 
necessary,  at  this  time,  to  inquire  into  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  formation  of  the  school  grade.  It  is  the  e.xperi- 
ence  of  most  teachers  that  after  all  has  been  done  by  way  of 
instruction  that  rational  educational  theory  can  suggest,  the 
pupil  is  retarded,  more  or  less,  by  some  kind  of  a  handicap  in 
his  advance  through  the  years  of  his  public-school  career.  It 
is  a  matter  of  frequent  comment  that,  in  the  years  preceding 
his  entrance  into  school  and  for  a  year  or  more  thereafter,  the 
pupil’s  progress  is  much  more  rapid  than  it  is  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  course.  This  is  not  satisfactorily  explained  by  saying 
that  there  is  a  freshness  about  his  environment  in  the  early 
years  that  is  lacking  in  the  later;  if  it  be  true  that  the  subject- 
matter  presented  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course  fails  to  in¬ 
spire  the  effort  that  marked  the  earlier  years,  if  the  pupil  is 
hlasi'  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age — that  in  itself  calls  for  some 
explanation. 

There  are  surface  indications  that  at  least  part  of  the 
trouble  lies  with  the  present  methods  of  gradation  and  pro¬ 
motion.  The  efforts  made  to  define  the  work  more  closely, 
grade  by  grade,  have  usually  resulted  in  a  stiffening  formal¬ 
ization  that  has  tendecl  to  destroy  the  impulse  of  the  pupils, 
and,  correspondingly,  the  freedom  of  the  teacher.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  grading  and  promoting  now  generally  in  vogue  has 
always  rested  under  the  suspicion  that  it  promises  more  than 
it  can  perform.  The  overgraded  school,  by  its  dry-as-dust 
formalism,  and  the  ungraded  school,  by  the  spontaneity  and 
original  strength  of  its  pupils,  have  testified  touts  treachery 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  question.  It  is  evident  that 
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the  fundamental  thin"  in  the  conception  of  a  school  grade, 
as  at  present  recognized,  is  an  arbitrary  unit  of  time.  The 
ellipse  of  the  earth’s  orbit  is  some  585.000,000  of  miles  in 
circumference,  and  someone  caught  the  idea  of  holding  cer¬ 
tain  groups  of  pupils  in  our  public  schools  down  to  a  given 
kind  and  quantity  of  work  while  the  slow-paced  earth  meas¬ 
ured  off  this  distance.  In  this  wabbling  old  universe,  where 
nothing  seems  to  e.xactly  fit  anything  else,  it  appears  to  be 
altogether  too  “  pat  ”  that  there  .should  be  any  very  direct 
connection  between  a  stage  of  a  pupil’s  mental  development 
and  this  particular  fi.xed  distance  traveled  by  the  earth. 
Every  attempt  made  by  teachers  to  reduce  the  irregularity  of 
growth  to  the  clock-like  regularity  found  in  the  machinery 
of  the  physical  universe  has  ended  in  failure.  It  must  ever 
be  so,  because  irregularity  is  as  fundamental  in  the  one  as 
regularity  is  essential  in  the  other.  If  the  pull  of  the  sun  upon 
the  planets  should  cease  to  be  regular,  the  solar  system,  as 
now  known,  would  no  longer  e.xi.st.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  organism  were  to  become  perfectly  regular  in  form,  in 
place  and  time,  it.  probably,  would  .soon  disappear.  Plants 
and  animals  are  continually  testing  themselves  with  a  view 
to  determine  their  ability  to  live  at  variance  with  the  usual 
order  of  things.  They  try  to  fall  behind  or  to  get  ahead  of 
time;  they  endeavor  to  initiate  irregularities  and  then  to  en¬ 
graft  upon  these  still  others  in  endless  variation.  In  the 
world  of  life,  to  become  regular  and  conventional  is  to 
straighten  one’s  self  for  the  grave.  From  the  biological  side, 
therefore,  there  .seems  to  be  no  justification  for  a  .school 
course  of  eight  grades,  each  being  just  one  year  in  length. 

The  principle  underlying  the  selection  and  distribution  of 
subject-matter  among  the  grades  if.  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  principle  is  recognized,  is  as  arbitrary  as  that  which 
fixes  the  limits  in  time.  Most  courses  of  study  indicate  a 
conflict  between  the  logical  and  the  psychological  relations 
of  subject-matter.  The  domination  of  the  former  idea  almost 
precludes  the  possibility  of  a  sound  educational  arrangement. 
The  following  excerpt  from  a  graded  course  in  nature  study, 
recently  published,  illustrates  the  point. 
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For  the  montli  of  September  this  outline  is  prepared: 

Grade  i — One  or  two  plants  as  wholes.  Formation  of 
seeds. 

Grade  2 — Two  whole  plants — one  a  composite. 

Grade  3 — Nothing  for  September.  October,  Flowers — 
two  whole  plants. 

Grade  4 — One  or  two  whole  plants.  Fall  flowers. 

Grade  5 — Ferns. 

Grade  () — Ferns,  review.  Fertilization  and  family  charac¬ 
teristics  of  flowering  plants. 

Grade  7 — Mosses.  Family  characteristics  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  flowering  plants. 

Grade  8 — September  and  October.  Intensive  study  of 
several  plants;  emphasizing  morphology,  structure,  and  classi¬ 
fication. 

Grade  9 — Economic  botany.  Enemies  of  the  plants  and 
their  treatment.  Uses  of  plants  and  plant  products. 

Parallel  with  plant  study  is  the  following  provision  for  the 
study  of  animals,  for  the  same  month: 

Grade  i — Caterpillars  and  butterflies. 

Grade  2 — Caterpillars  and  butterflies — crickets,  grasshop- 
l)ers. 

Grade  3 — Si)iders.  galls,  and  leaf  miners,  ants,  bees,  beetles 
or  flies  and  their  larv:e. 

Grade  4 — Insects  not  studied  before,  such  as  dragon-fly. 
Classification  of  insects. 

Grade  5 — Articulates,  jointed-limbed  animals,  and  vermes. 
Life  history — development  from  egg. 

Grade  6 — Mollusks.  Life  history  and  habits. 

Grade  7 — Vertebrates,  fishes,  reptiles,  mammals,  relation 
to  man,  etc. 

Grade  8 — No  animal  study  planned. 

Grade  9 — Insects — structure,  classification,  relation  to 
man. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  arrangement  here  given  by 
looking  into  the  ai)n,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  each  year’s 
work,  which  is  as  follows: 
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1st  Year — Referring  to  work  on  animals:  to  interest  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  life  and  habits  of  animals. 

2(1  Year — To  review  and  “  clinch  ”  work  of  first  year  with 
a  little  more  attention  to  structure. 

3d  Year — To  help  pupils  understand  and  lead  them  to 
think  about  the  ways  in  which  animals  are  fitted  for  their  life 
and  work.  Some  classification. 

4th  Year — To  gather  up,  review,  clinch,  and  arrange  the 
ideas  gained  during  the  first  three  years. 

For  the  remaining  years  no  aim  is  stated.  The  author 
conceives  his  course,  including  nine  years,  to  be  bnjken  into 
two  cycles,  one  covering  the  first  four  years  and  the  other  the 
remainder.  In  the  first  cycle  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  studied, 
and  one  or  two  types  of  animals.  In  the  second  the  same 
ground  is  covered  more  thoroughly,  with  more  classification 
and  more  types  introduced.  The  study  of  the  physical 
sciences  becomes  more  intensive. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that,  in  the  inorganic  division  of 
the  subject,  topics  are  mentioned,  but  absolutely  no  clew  is 
given  as  to  why  the  order  followed  has  been  chosen.  The 
outline  which  he  has  provided  reads  throughout  as  though 
prepared  by  one  who  had  yielded  under  protest  to  a  demand 
for  a  course  of  study.  There  is  no  (piestion  but  it  forms  a 
basis  for  some  good  work;  but  in  promising  to  be  a  course  of 
study,  grade  by  grade,  it  pledges  what  it  does  not  fulfill.  For 
e.xample,  in  plant  study,  there  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
wording  for  the  first  four  grades;  and  no  one  can  distinguish 
any  difference  in  the  purpose  of  the  work  for  these  grades  as 
expressed  in  the  motive.  The  only  thing  in  the  arrangement 
which  suggests  gradation  is  the  label.  Grade  i.  Grade  2,  etc. 
Grade  6  studies  ferns;  Grade  7,  mosses.  Why  this  order? 
What  is  the  principle  underlying  the  choice?  If,  when  it  was 
being  set  up,  the  type  had  gotten  mixed  and  ferns  and  mosses 
had  changed  grades,  would  either  teachers  or  pupils  have 
known  the  difference?  If  not,  then  the  grading  is  purely 
factitious.  If  the  choice  of  material  and  the  arrangement 
rested  upon  a  true  principle,  either  scientific  or  pedagogic, 
then  any  rearrangement  of  material  would  produce  the  great- 
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est  confusion.  Even  the  breaking  of  the  course  into  two 
cycles,  separation  being  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  justification  which  shows  itself  in  the 
outline.  Upon  this  general  plan  we  may  have  as  many 
courses  of  study  as  there  are  possible  combinations  of  topics 
in  science,  and  in  the  end  not  have  a  single  one  that  is  actu¬ 
ally  adapted,  grade  by  grade,  to  the  children. 

As  early  as  the  year  1871,  a  graded  course  in  nature 
study  was  prepared  for  a  W'estern  city  upon  the  following 
plan: 

1st  Year — Plants. 

2d  Year — Animals. 

3d  Year — Elements  of  physical  nature. 

4th  Year — P)Otany,  more  systematically  studied. 

5th  Year — Zoology,  physiology,  and  hygiene. 

Cth  Year — Physics  and  astronomy. 

7th  Year — Physical  geography,  geology,  water,  meteor- 
ology. 

8th  Year — Outlines  of  natural  philosophy  (physics)  as 
illustrated  in  familiar  objects. 

In  this  course  of  study  the  cycle  scheme  again  appears,  the 
second  periocl  beginning  with  the  fourth  year.  The  aim  is 
to  hav’e  the  pupil  make  several  complete  circuits  during  the 
eight  years.  The  lowest  one  should  seize  certain  striking 
features  in  each  department.  The  second  must  travel  around 
in  the  same  ])ath.  but  more  systematically  and  in  detail.  The 
third  one,  still  deepening  and  generalizing  the  ideas  of  the 
])upils,  would  make  the  effects  permanent.  The  first  cycle 
was  to  include  three  years,  the  second,  three  years,  and  the 
third  two  years.  The  iflea  is  that  a  pupil  coming  into  any 
grade  and  remaining  three  years  would  get  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  whole  ground.  The  plan  inv^olves  a  <louble  grading: 
first,  that  of  the  cycles,  and  second,  that  of  the  years  within 
each  cycle.  In  both,  the  selection  of  subject-matter  is  wholly 
arbitrary,  and,  as  now  generally  conceded,  unnatural.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  fictitious  than  an  attempt  to  hold  the 
pupils  to  plants  in  the  first  grade,  and  to  animals  in  the 
second,  and  to  physical  nature  in  the  third.  Any  other  com- 
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bination  of  these  three  domains  of  nature  might  with  equal 
reason  have  been  made  and  it  may  be  added  that,  when  made, 
they  would  be  equally  fictitious.  Besides,  such  an  outline  is 
of  little  practical  use  to  the  teacher.  To  say  that  the  pupils 
revolving  in  the  second  cycle  must  be  more  thorough  than  in 
the  first,  and  in  the  third  the  effects  must  be  deepened  may  be 
philosophical,  but  it  affords  scarcely  any  insight  into  the  real 
difficulty. 

The  general  notion  of  a  course  of  study  has  been  worked 
out  very  conscientiously  and  in  great  detail  by  another  skill¬ 
ful  teacher  who  has  prepared  a  book  on  science  teaching.  In 
this  work  a  course  is  planned  for  nine  years,  and  it  is  divided 
into  forty-nine  steps.  These  are  included  under  four  general 
divisions  of  science,  namely:  (i)  the  stars  and  earth;  (2) 
minerals  and  rocks;  (3)  plants;  (4)  animals.  The  children,  in 
trying  to  wind  their  tortuous  way  up  this  spiral,  find  a  study 
of  seeds  in  the  first  step  in  the  first  year,  roots  and  stems  in 
the  sixth  step  of  the  second  year,  but  they  have  to  climb  until 
they  reach  the  seventeenth  step  the  third  year  before  they 
get  to  the  study  of  flowers.  The  author  is  a  conspicuous  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  wooden-headed  teacher  who  lurks  around  insti¬ 
tutes  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  “  just  what  to  do.” 

So  far,  all  attempts  made  to  prepare  a  bourse  of  study  close 
fitting  to  each  grade  have  ended  in  disappointment.  While 
the  science  teachers  are  thus  acknowledged  to  be  almost  help¬ 
lessly  drifting,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  teachers  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  hold  a  position  any  more 
tenable.  The  difference  is  that  the  former  are  wrong  and 
know  it ;  while  the  latter,  though  equally  wrong,  have,  as  yet, 
but  little  suspicion  of  the  fact.  Arithmetic  is  possibly  the 
best  off  at  this  time  as  it  is  less  complex,  perhaiis.  than  the 
other  subjects.  But  it  is  within  very  recent  times  that  we  have 
acquired  anything  like  a  respectable  gradation  even  of  the 
arithmetical  processes.  It  has  not  been  long  since  addition, 
subtraction.  multi])lication.  and  division  were  taught  seriatim. 
Until  even  more  recently  has  the  idea  been  maintained  that 
the  number  ten  and  all  below  belong  to  tirade  i,  and  twenty 
to  Grade  2,  etc. 
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Space  will  not  permit  the  consideration  of  various  courses 
of  study  as  prepared  in  these  subjects  l)y  different  people, 
lint,  in  a  general  way,  it  must  seem  to  geography  teachers 
that  Heaven  smiled  on  them  when  it  ordained  but  four  or  ffve 
continents,  because,  by  starting  in  far  enough  along  the 
course,  it  was  so  easy  that  it  really  seemed  to  be  natural  to 
give  one  continent  to  each  grade  and  thus  come  out  right  in 
the  eight  years.  If  a  few  more  continents  had  risen  from  the 
sea  it  would  have  been  quite  embarrassing  to  many  teachiers 
who  manufacture  courses  of  study  in  geography. 

In  history,  what  could  seem  more  natural  than  to  select 
subject-matter  for  the  grades  according  to  the  epochs  of  the 
books,  or  according  to  nations.  If  the  teacher  coukl  once 
fix  upon  the  grade  in  which  he  wished  to  teach  about  the 
American  Colonies,  the  rest  of  the  cour.se  would  take  care  of 
itself:  the  next  grade  could  take  the  Revolutionary  Period: 
the  next,  the  Constitutional  Period,  and  so  on  to  the  present. 
According  to  this  jilan,  the  only  precaution  necessary  is  that 
the  Colonial  Period  should  be  so  placed  in  the  course  that 
the  grades  would  not  fall  short,  or  over-run,  in  e])ochs  in  the 
eight  years. 

Th.e  unintelligible  jumble  of  subject-matter,  due  to  efforts 
made  to  adapt  it  to  the  grades,  strongly  suggests  that  the 
principle  underlying  correct  gradation  has  not  been  very 
clearly  recognized.  The  assumption  of  a  fi.xed  unit  of  time 
and  the  arbitrary  distribution  of  subject-matter,  however,  are 
not  alone  responsible  for  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  present 
method  of  grading. 

Another  factor  that  has  been  allowed  to  have  too  much 
weight  in  the  gradation  of  children  is  the  pupil’s  skill.  This 
does  vary,  to  be  sure,  considerably  as  the  years  i)ass:  but  the 
difference  shown  by  any  two  successive  years  is  not  so  vast 
as  one  might  suppose.  Resides,  it  is  certainly  open  to  ques¬ 
tion  whether  skill  should  be  taken  into  serious  account  at  all 
in  e.stablishing  grades.  Skill  is  a  variable  quantity  with  the 
same  pupil  in  different  subjects.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon 
what  skill  he  shall  be  promoted,  while  to  attempt  to  promote 
on  average  skill  involves  a  jialpable  absurdity.  A  trained 
artist  can  jiaint  and  draw  much  better  than  can  a  beginner: 
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yet,  if  one  were  to  choose,  he  would  prol)aIdy  prefer  to  enter  ] 

a  class  in  drawing  composed  of  very  skillful  artists  than  one  * 

made  up  of  people  who  have  been  determined,  mathe-  ' 

matically,  to  have  just  his  own  degree  of  skill.  If  the  teacher 
were  to  keep  his  attention  upon  the  right  thing;  if  he  would 
not  insist  that  the  l)eginner  must  draw  just  like  the  adejds, 
under  penalty  of  a  mark  or  promise  of  promotion:  and,  if  he 
would  see  to  it  that  the  adepts  need  not  sit  idly  waiting  until 
the  novice  caught  up.  neither  they  nor  the  beginner  would  he 
in  the  least  retarded  by  their  association. 

Another  factor  that  has  also  been  unduly  emphasized  in 
establishing  grades  is  the  e.xperience  of  the  pupil.  Relative 
experience  will  do  something  toward  establishing  relations 
between  two  pupils,  hut  it  is  not  fundamental.  If  this  were 
so.  then  comparatively  few  people  would  he  fit  to  associate 
with  a  specialist  in  geology,  for  example,  because  he  has  actu¬ 
ally  tramped  over  so  much  more  country  than  they  have. 

Vet.  no  doubt,  average  people  would  profit  immensely  by 
being  in  a  class  with  the  specialist,  provided  the  teacher 
would  not  attempt  to  bring  them  “  up  to  grade  " — working 
them,  perhaps,  after  school.  And.  if  they  were  just  as  much 
interested  in  geological  problems  as  the  specialist  and  would 
put  themselves  into  the  work,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  specialist 
would  object  to  their  being  his  classmates.  The  fact  is. 
everyone  can  recall  the  interest  and  stimulus  that  came  by 
being  in  a  class  where  there  were  those  who  did  know  more 
about  the  thing  studied  than  he  did  himself.  In  actual  life, 
too.  our  constant  struggle  is  to  associate  with  iico]>lc  who 
know  more — who  have  wider  experiences  than  our  own. 

Nobody  pretends  to  c|ucstion  the  legitimacy  of  this  effort 
anywhere  except  in  that  purgatory  of  traditions,  the  school¬ 
room.  Teachers  invariably  dislike  to  ]n-omote  their  best  and 
brightest  pupils  and  no  one  can  blame  them.  Such  promo¬ 
tions  remove  from  their  reach  one  of  the  chief  spurs  to  indi¬ 
vidual  effort  u])on  which  they  can  rely.  Nor  can  it  he  suc- 
cessfullv  maintained  that  the  bright  pupils  must  lose  by  thus 
being  “  ahead  of  their  grade."  so  far  as  this  is  possible  within 
the  reasonable  .and  necessary  limits  of  school  life.  \\  hatever 
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loss  they  may  sustain  probably  comes  from  the  false  idea  of 
the  teacher,  that  eventually  they  must  all  finally  round  up 
with  the  same  experiences  as  a  grand  total.  Personal  experi¬ 
ence  proves  the  fact  that,  under  good  teaching,  one  never  felt 
particularly  handicapped  by  those  in  the  class  who  happened 
to  know  less.  In  actual  life,  too,  one  does  not  immediately 
lose  all  interest  in  a  subject  the  instant  he  comes  into  contact 
with  those  who  have  had  more  limited  experiences  than  his 
own,  always  provided  that  such  people  are  intelligently  inter¬ 
ested.  On  the  contrary,  we  approach  the  zero  of  interest  and 
ettort  as  we  go  toward  that  level  of  experience  and  attainment 
u])on  which  we  ourselves  stand;  yet,  it  is  this  kind  of  ecpiality 
that  is  sought  for  in  the  grading  of  schools. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  system  of  grades  resting 
chiefly  upon  the  time  division  of  a  year,  upon  an  arbitrary  dis¬ 
tribution  of  subject-matter,  upon  the  relative  expertness  in 
skill,  and  upon  the  extent  of  experience  is  without  a  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  laws  of  growth.  In  casting  about  for  a  true  basis 
of  gradation,  a  study  of  ungraded  country  schools  may  give  a 
clew  to  the  truth.  These  schools,  never  celebrated  as  pur¬ 
veyors  of  knowledge,  have  been  allowed  something  to  their 
credit  in  the  way  of  developing  native  ability  and  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  spontaneity  of  the  pupils.  Under  such  conditions 
there  seems  to  l)e  less  tendency  toward  that  formalism  which 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  attempting  to  have  the  pupils  do  the 
.same  work  in  the  same  way,  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the  same 
place. 

A  proper  an<l  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  under  such  widely  varying  conditions  would  seem  to 
indicate  that,  instead  of  being  S])anned  by  a  year  as  it  is  now 
assumed,  the  natural  epochs  in  human  growth,  to  which  a 
school  grade  should  corresjtond,  are  of  much  greater  duration 
and  conseciuently  fewer  in  number  than  the  years  of  life.  Re¬ 
sults  obtained  through  child-study  ])oint  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion.  d'he.se  indicate  that  the  periods  of  growth  are  of  vari¬ 
able  duration ;  one  seems  to  culminate  at  about  the  age  of  six 
years:  another,  near  the  age  of  twelve,  and  a  third,  some  years 
later.  It  is  also  known  that  at  these  culminating  periods,  cer- 
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tain  well-defined  physical  changes  occur  which  give  color  and 
a  setting  to  the  mental  condition.  Xow,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  whole  of  the  primary  and  grammar-school  course 
is  included  beween  the  two  most  marked  culminating  periods 
of  childhood  and  youth,  and  that  it  covers  an  epoch  of  devel¬ 
opment  where  no  very  clearly  defined  dominating  forces  in 
growth  have  been  pointed  out.  The  results  gathered  from 
the  studies  of  children  between  the  two  ages  mentioned  seem 
to  point  backward  toward  the  first  and  forward  toward  the 
second;  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  there  is  the  fading 
out  of  the  phenomena  noted  at  six  and  a  foreshadowing  and 
development  of  those  which  culminate  at  twelve.  The  latter 
division  of  the  six  years,  between  six  and  twelve,  is  much 
shorter,  probably,  than  the  former.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just 
what  the  full  significance  of  this  is,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
afford  any  basis  for  making  eight  separate  and  distinct  grades, 
year  by  year.  'I'he  child’s  mind  does  not  grow  by  accretion, 
as  such  an  arrangement  implies,  but  rather  through  the 
organization  and  reorganization  of  his  experience  derived 
from  the  constant -presentation  of  the  same  things.  The 
growth  is  endogenous  rather  than  exogenous. 

The  demand  for  a  broader  conception  of  a  grade  is  not 
fully  met  by  the  cycle  plan  as  outlined  above,  because  it  neces¬ 
sitates  a  continual  change  in  subject-matter,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  constant  severing  of  the  thread  of  interest.  Xor  is 
it  likely  that  a  remedy  may  be  found  in  any  application  of  the 
theory  of  the  culture  epochs.  The  child  has  ])assed  through 
all  or  nearly  all  the  racial  epochs  before  entering  school  and  is 
fairly  ready  for  his  own,  the  living  present,  by  the  time  he 
comes  within  the  reach  of  a  cour.se  of  stinly. 

It  is  true  that  within  recent  times  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  improve  the  condition  of  pupils  subjected  to  the  routine  of 
a  graded  school  by  adapting  the  time  limit  to  the  apparent 
needs  of  the  individual  pupil.  In  many  cases  this  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  considerably  reducing  the  time  that  the  pupil  is 
required  to  spend  in  a  grade.  It  is  evident  on  reflection, 
however,  that  this  process  of  railroading  a  pupil  through 
school  is  but  an  amelioration  of  the  present  condition,  not  a 
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solution  of  the  problem.  By  this  means  tlie  “  lockstep  ”  is 
not  really  broken,  hut  simply  quickened,  a  device,  however, 
not  without  its  advantages  to  the  pupils. 

1  he  question  as  to  what  shall  constitute  a  school  grade 
must  be  solved  from  the  standpoint  of  child-study  and  the 
later  psychology.  A  review  of  the  various  conceptions  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  it  has  been  considered  as  a  problem  lying 
almost  wholly  within  the  domain  of  ])edagogy;  but  more 
enlightened  study  in  the  future  will  probably  demonstrate 
that  it  belongs  more  properly  to  the  realm  of  psychology. 
That  is  to  say,  instead  of  being  a  question  of  subject-matter 
and  the  sequence  and  inter-relation  of  subjects,  it  is  likely  to 
turn  opt  to  be  one  of  aspects  of  interest  or  attitudes  of  mind. 
In  the  outset,  with  normal  children,  their  interest  is  all- 
embracing  and  their  attitude  of  mind  perfect.  It  would  seem 
to  be  fundamental  that  this  condition  should  be  preserved  at 
all  hazards,  but,  needless  to  say.  no  course  of  study  does  so. 
owing  largely  to  false  ideas  of  gradation.  An  arrangement 
which  provides  for  the  study  of  plants  in  one  year,  animals  in 
another,  the  atmosphere  in  a  third,  and  so  forth,  almost 
totally  ignores  the  importance  of  preserving  a  breadth  of 
interest.  But  interest  must  not  only  be  pre.served,  it  must 
have  opportunity  spontaneously  to  intensify  and  deepen. 
Here  again,  most  courses  of  study  are  at  fault;  they  seek  to 
extend  interest  mainly  by  introducing  new  objects,  which  is 
more  likely  to  interrupt  interest  than  it  is  to  preserve  it. 
Thus  in  one  grade,  it  may  be.  the  flowering  plants  are  pre¬ 
scribed;  in  the  next,  ferns;  in  another,  mosses,  etc.;  whereas, 
a  true  procedure  will  probably  require  a  continued  study  of 
the  same  things  from  new  points  of  view.  Nature  is  always 
shifting  the  standpoint  of  the  race  and  the  individual,  but  she 
never  changes  her  questions.  Our  fathers  studied  nature 
under  the  hypothesis  of  special  creation;  we  of  this  genera¬ 
tion,  study  exactly  the  same  thing  from  the  standpoint  of  evo¬ 
lution.  Previous  generations  have  been  engaged  upon  the 
same  questions  that  now  interest  us,  but  from  widely  different 
points  of  view.  What  is  here  maintained,  of  course,  applies 
with  greatest  force  to  the  primary  and  grammar  grades. 

i 
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But,  if  in  later  years  and  in  advanced  work  to  specialize  be¬ 
comes  a  necessity,  certainly,  in  the  narrower  sense,  it  is  none 
the  less  a  misfortune.  The  world,  with  good  reason,  regards 
with  some  suspicion  the  conclusion  of  the  specialist,  and  as  a 
result,  this  term  is  destined  to  have  a  broader  meaning  than 
that  assigned  to  it  in  the  past.  The  specialist  in  botany  and 
the  specialist  in  zoology  have  both  demonstrated  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  their  respective  positions,  and  the  specialist  in  biology 
is  the  result.  But  the  biologist  who  is  not  profound  in  both 
physics  and  chemistry  and  learned  in  almost  every  other 
branch  of  science  has  scarcely  a  ray  of  hope,  in  this  day.  of 
advancing  the  frontier  of  knowledge  in  his  department. 
This  is  not  true  in  the  field  of  science  alone:  the  same  will 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  work  of  students  in  any  subject. 
To  specialize,  therefore,  is  not  to  limit  one’s  self  to  the  study 
of  a  part :  it  is  rather  to  assume  for  one’s  self  a  definite  stand¬ 
point  from  which  he  ]n-oi)oses  to  study  the  whole.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  after  school  life  is  over,  no  methods  of 
study,  no  phase  of  presentation,  even  in  the  extremes  of 
specialization,  furilish  any  counterpart  to  the  common  school 
grade.  It  was  probably  the  recognition  of  this  that  led  to  the 
demolition  of  the  old.  rigid  college  course,  which  was  nothing 
more  than  an  attempt  to  grade  by  subjects,  and  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  popular  and  more  rational  elective  system.  In  the 
university,  the  elective  system  stands  for  an  attempt  to  adapt 
subject-matter  to  interest.  There  can  be  hardly  a  question 
that  this  principle  must  be  observed  and  applied  throughout 
school  life.  That  which  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  school 
grade  is  the  pupil’s  point  of  view,  and  this  will  be  controlled 
by  his  natural  interest.  What  it  is  that  predetermines  this 
interest  and  causes  a  shifting  of  the  point  of  view  from  time  to 
time  is  too  deep  a  question  to  be  fully  answered  yet.  although 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  various  interests  are  pretty  closely 
associated  with  epochs  in  the  physical  growth  of  the  body, 
modified,  almost  indefinitely,  by  the  immediate  environment 
of  home  and  neighborhood. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  philosophical  system  of 
grades  must  rest  upon  a  more  or  less  close  classification  of 
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interests,  that  will  show  themselves  through  well-defined  atti¬ 
tudes  of  mind,  which  are  determined,  largely,  by  predispos¬ 
ing  physical  causes  and  environment.  The  stock  argument 
against  this  suggestion  is  that  such  a  plan  must  tend  toward 
narrowness  in  attainment  by  the  individual.  But,  if  the 
interests  be  properly  fed,  this  cannot  be  so;  the  interrelations 
of  interests  must  in  due  time  appear  with  a  resulting  tendency, 
toward  breadth  of  knowledge.  If  this  is  not  true,  then  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  genuine  correlation  of  studies.  One 
ot  the  chief  reasons  why  no  course  of  study  can  be  pursued 
with  the  same  degree  of  success  in  any  two  schools  is  because 
the  environment,  not  being  the  same,  gives  a  dit¥erent  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  general  interest  of  the  pupils.  Still  further,  no  course 
of  study  formed  from  the  standpoint  of  subject-matter  can  be 
made  equally  effective  to  every  one  of  forty  pupils  in  any  one 
school  for  reasons  similar  to  those  just  stated.  Methods  of 
teaching  have  been  adapted  chiefly  to  class  instruction,  and, 
therefore,  do  not,  ordinarily,  reveal  the  violence  done  to  indi¬ 
vidual  tastes  and  interests.  The  abolition  of  the  grade,  as 
now  commonly  understood,  is  a  necessity  in  the  present 
movement  toward  individual  instruction.  As  illustrating 
how  a  community  of  interest  and  a  correspondence  in  attain¬ 
ment  may  be  develoi)ed  from  different  points  of  view,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  initial  interest  of  a  country  child  may  be  with 
the  wool  on  a  sheep's  back,  while  that  of  the  city-born  pupil 
may  be  in  the  finished  fabric;  but,  if  both  sides  of  the  subject 
be  properly  treated  through  instruction,  the  two  pupils  will 
not  only  come  to  a  common  understanding  of  the  subject, 
they  will  have,  also,  a  genuine  understanding  of  each  other — 
a  matter  of  supreme  importance  in  social  and  civil  affairs. 

A  rational  solution  of  the  problem  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  requires  a  close  study  of  the  following  points:  First,  the 
nature  of  the  various  interests  that  may  be  distinguished  from 
each  other;  second,  to  what  extent  children’s  interests  develop 
simultaneously;  and,  third,  if  the  development  is  seriatim,  the 
order  in  which  they  appear.  As  before  stated,  the  sources 
of  all  interest  will  be  found  in  the  pupil’s  environment,  and  the 
time  of  greatest  activity  will  be  determined  by  physical  devel- 
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opnient  depending  partly  upon  age.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  pupil  cannot  receive  instruction  upon  anything  not 
in  his  vicinity,  nor  does  it  imply  that  his  greatest  interest 
always  lies  with  his  environment;  but.  simply,  that  all  material 
presented  as  subject-matter  for  study  must  be  treated  as  being- 
illustrative  of  his  own  social,  civil,  and  physical  surroundings. 

Every  teacher  may  contribute  something  to  the  general 
fund  of  knowledge  upon  the  points  above  enumerated.  In 
the  beginning,  there  is  the  general  and  absorbing  interest  in 
everything.  In  early  childhood,  the  itching  palm  of  everv 
sense  is  an  outstretched  inepury  to  the  whole  world.  In  the 
breath  of  dowers,  the  tinted  clouds,  the  swish  and  roll  of 
waves,  the  glint  of  sunshine,  the  activity  of  his  fellows,  the 
childish  cup  of  satisfaction  is  dlled  to  overdowing  without  the 
aid  of  either  reason  or  revelation.  W  hile  he  views  life  and 
the  world  from  this  standpoint,  all  questions  relating  to  use 
are  secondary,  and.  in  many  cases,  repugnant.  He  measures 
everything  by  a  broad,  but  delicate,  aesthetic  sense,  and  where 
beauty  appears,  no  (piestion  further  makes  any  appeal. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  stand])6int  of  utility.  Xobody 
can  doubt  that  the  child  early  begins  to  consider  the  use  of 
things:  in  its  broadest  sense,  the  question  of  utility  leads  to 
the  study  of  adjustments  as  profound  and  as  intrinsically 
beautiful  as  anything  else  found  in  life. 

Still  further,  there  is  a  time  when  there  spring  up  within 
the  strong  feelings  of  sentiment.  From  this  standpoint,  man 
looks  into  nature  and  dnds  a  response  in  every  dower  and  in 
every  adjustment.  He  looks  out  into  society,  and  his  heart 
begins  to  regulate  its  beat  to  the  great  throbs  of  impulse  that 
move  mankind.  It  is  a  distinct  phase  of  life  which,  like  the 
others,  seems  to  appear  not  before  a  given  time,  but  when 
once  opened,  projects  itself  into  all  the  future. 

Finally,  there  comes  a  time  when  man  calls  upon  everything 
to  stand  and  give  a  reason  for  its  being;  he  calls  upon  creation 
to  declare  the  logic  of  its  existence  and  his  own,  and  here, 
again,  he  faces  the  old  familiar  friends  of  his  childhood. 

Corresponding  to  the  varied  interests  above  mentioned, 
there  seem  to  be  certain  equally  distinct  attitudes  or  aptitudes 
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of  mind.  In  the  first  period,  say  until  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age,  the  strongly  marked  mental  characteristic  is  that  of 
receptivity.  There  is  an  insatiate  demand  to  sense  an  endless 
multiplicity  of  things,  hut  not  an  equally  strong  desire  to  give 
varied  expression  concerning  what  is  received.  Oral  expres¬ 
sion,  with  drawing  and  painting,  fairly  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  in  this  direction.  In  this  period,  children  skim  like 
swallows  over  the  widest  j)ossible  environment,  apparently 
in  utter  defiance  of  all  reason,  yet  withal,  if  let  alone,  how 
they  grow!  But  so-called  graded  instruction  requires  that 
in  this  absorptive  period  the  children  must  be  well-grounded 
in  reading,  writing,  and  the  arithmetical  processes  with  an 
almost  total  disregard  of  the  real  demand.  If,  in  adult  years, 
there  were  no  more  of  an  actual  need  for  writing  than  the 
child  feels  up  to  the  age  of  eight  years,  perhaps  later,  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  would  be  a  page  written  once  in  a  century. 
I'he  final  motive  for  writing  is  that  there  may  be  a  record,  and 
it  requires  no  little  maturity  to  a])preciate  the  necessity  for  it. 
The  same  is  true,  possibly  in  lesser  degree,  of  reading.  There 
is  very  little  natural  demand  felt  by  the  child,  at  six  or  seven 
years  of  age.  that  he  must  read.  Teachers  plead,  of  course, 
that  they  must  give  the  pupils  the  tools,  that  time  may  be 
saved  afterward;  whereas,  the  truth  is  that  tendencies  are 
dwarfed,  opportunities  are  lost,  and  purposes  thwarted  that 
must  be  permitted  now,  if  ever,  to  enter  into  the  very  foun¬ 
dations  of  life.  But  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  is  to  inflict  upon 
the  pu])ils  at  this  time  the  meaningless  gibberish  of  arith¬ 
metic.  Not  that  the  demand  for  weighing,  measuring,  and 
comj)aring  is  absent;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  present. 
But  the  committing  of  tables  and  the  substitution  of  mean¬ 
ingless  diagrams  and  symbols  for  the  things  about  him,  which 
he  is  really  trying  to  measure  and  compare,  is  to  forever  divert 
the  mind  of  the  child  from  the  channels  of  mathematical  truth. 

During  this  stage  of  development,  the  teacher’s  watchword 
should  be  Presentation.  School  should  be  out  of  doors. 
Take  the  children  to  the  country,  to  the  city,  to  the  factories, 
and  to  the  stores.  Let  them  walk  up  and  down  as  much  of 
the  earth  as  possible.  Let  the  money  that  now  goes  into  sup- 
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plementary  reading  for  these  years  be  spent  for  transportation 
by  rail  and  water  that  the  children  may  have  at  least  a  real 
taste  of  God’s  own  feast.  Never  mind  the  reason  7c7iy  they 
want  this;  away  with  the  impertinence!  As  well  might  one 
ask  his  own  soul  why  it  enjoys  a  fair  landscape,  a  beautiful 
I)icture,  or  a  strain  of  music.  The  tinglings  of  sense  bring  a 
j)resent  reward,  and  the  final  justification  comes  in  the  calm 
reflection  of  more  sober  years. 

As  the  inquiry  into  the  use  of  things  becomes  more  earnest, 
there  arises  in  the  mind  an  aptitude  for  construction.  Out  of 
the  first  early  survey  of  creation  there  has  arisen  an  intense 
<lesire  to  enter  into  the  practical  activities  of  life.  The  aim¬ 
less  expenditure  of  energy  in  the  earlier  years  in  a  measure 
ceases,  and  the  life  force  is  harnessed  and  directed  toward  defi¬ 
nite  ends.  In  this  period  everything  should  he  subordinated 
to  doing,  and  the  fullness  of  time  has  arrived  for  manual  train¬ 
ing.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  primary  work,  most  forms  of 
manual  training  are  as  much  out  of  place  as  writing  or  read¬ 
ing.  The  benefit,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  it  at  this  early 
age,  is  indirect,  since  the  child  thereby  is  kept  from  even  more 
injurious  exercises.' 

In  that  stage  of  development  where  the  feelings  of  senti¬ 
ment  appear,  the  pupils  for  the  first  time  become  social 
beings  in  a  true  sense  of  the  term.  At  this  time,  not  (juite 
the  same  for  the  boys  that  it  is  for  the  girls,  the  inter¬ 
social  relations  appear  in  a  new  light  and  the  mind  develops 
an  aptitude  for  history — at  least,  for  a  new  phase  of  it.  It  is 
the  epoch  above  all  for  physical  culture,  which  now  comes 
with  a  new  purpose  and  a  clearer  meaning.  Very  much  in 
literature  that,  previously,  has  been  a  sealed  book  now  be¬ 
comes  intelligible,  and  remains  a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration. 
It  is  probably  about  this  time,  somewhat  later  perhaps,  that 
it  becomes  possible  to  .show  the  reasons  underlying  systems 
of  government,  through  the  pupils’  appreciation  of  their  own 
civil  relations.  Everyone  rejoices  in  the  passing  of  the  old 
regime  of  tyranny  in  the  schoolroom,  and  all  make  welcome 
the  reign  of  the  humane  and  the  reasonable.  Children  in  first 
grade  may  govern  themselves,  if  left  to  their  own  devices,  but 
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it  will  not  he  exactly  on  the  lines  of  a  pure  democracy.  It  is 
more  likely  to  he  a  tyranny,  with  the  teacher  as  a  subject. 
Laws  which  form  the  framework  of  a  government  arise  from 
the  necessity — the  direst  necessity  imposed  hy  civil  and  social 
relations.  Laws  are  the  last  resort  of  society;  man  does  with¬ 
out  them  till  the  last  moment.  The  relations  which  exist 
among  pupils  in  a  school  as  it  is  now  constituted  are  largely 
unnatural,  and  to  the  same  degree  the  rules  of  government 
must  he  imposed.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  at  an  age  when 
the  social  and  civil  impulses  are  hut  emerging  from  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  savagery,  that  the  instincts  of  government  will  at  once 
crystallize  into  a  rational  democratic  code.  The  various  in¬ 
fractions  of  childish  rights  are  more  easily  and  .satisfactorily 
settled  hy  an  occasional  fi.sticuff  on  the  playground  than 
through  the  o])eration  of  any  elaborate  system  of  laws. 
Nearly  all  the  laws  which  rebate  to  the  order  recpiired  in  the 
schoolroom,  to  marching,  etc.,  rest  upon  no  reason  that  the 
pupils  can  very  deeply  ai)preciate.  The  danger  is  that  in  urg¬ 
ing  the  pupils  to  self-impo.se  these  laws  at  this  time,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  government  of  a  democracy,  there  will  arise  one 
of  hypocrisy.  All  this  is  written  with  a  firm  belief  in  educa¬ 
tion  into  self-control,  hut  the  contention  is  that  even  so 
<lesirahle  a  thing  as  .self-government  may  he  attempted  at  a 
time  when  it  is  repugnant  to  the  children,  and  psychologic¬ 
ally,  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible. 

Through  all  these  years  Nature  has  taken  those  means  and 
ohserv’ed  those  precauticms  which  seem  to  he  necessary  for 
the  full  development  of  the  personality  of  the  individual. 
She  has  attracted  his  attention  and  occupied  his  hands,  hut 
she  has  adjured  him  to  silence.  Now.  on  the  one  hand,  as 
she  arouses  an  interest  in  the  meaning  of  things,  on  the  other, 
she  commands  him  to  sjieak.  It  is  not  until  now,  at  an  age 
which  places  him  beyond  the  grammar  school,  when  he  be¬ 
gins  to  put  his  own  interpretation  upon  those  things  which 
have  held  his  interest  from  chihlhoofl,  that  expression  is  nor¬ 
mal  and  fullest.  Speech  grows  eloquent,  and  writing  be¬ 
comes  easy  and  natural.  It  is  not  until  this  late  period  in 
development  that  writing,  the  most  delicate,  the  most  in- 
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cisive,  the  most  powerful  of  all  means  of  expression,  becomes 
an  organic  j)art  of  human  e(|uipment.  All  that  precedes, 
when  compared  with  it.  is  hut  the  emjity  rattle  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  expression. 

These  spontaneous  interests  and  natural  aptitudes  of  the 
developing  mind  are  by  no  means  independent  of  each  other, 
hut  it  cannot  he  urged  that,  from  the  first,  they  coexist. 
The  stages  of  their  development  overlap,  hut  the  climaxes  of 
intensity  do  not  coincide,  and  a  system  of  gradation,  if  such 
it  may  he  called,  must  he  devised  which  will  recognize  these 
facts.  With  a  course  of  study  based  upon  a  logical  treat¬ 
ment  of  subject-matter,  fitted  to  an  arbitrary  system  of 
grades,  and  administered  by  methods  of  instruction  that  have 
been  generalized  to  suit  that  fiction  known  as  the  average,  the 
natural  interests  and  aptitudes  of  mind  have  hut  little  chance, 
d'he  present  method  of  grading  was  evolved  at  a  time  when 
the  conceptions  of  childhood  differed  widely  from  those 
which  now  prevail:  the  attempt,  therefore,  to  build  rational 
methods  of  instruction  upon  that  anti<iuated  framework  must 
end  in  confusion,  disappointment,  and  failure.  Xcw  wine 
must  not  he  put  into  old  bottles. 

Wir.nuR  S.  Jackm.w 

CmcAr.o  Normai,  Sritooi,, 

CinrAc.o,  Ii.i,. 
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KNOWLEDGE  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
ASSOCIATION 

James,  just  past  his  second  l)irtlulay,  said  to  a  colored  boy 
who  had  brouj^ht  the  newspaper,  "  Boy,  your  face  is  dirty!  ” 
Lucius,  nearly  three  years  old,  saw  a  colored  woman  washing 
and  asked  why  she  did  not  take  her  gloves  off.  Several  chil¬ 
dren  less  than  four  years  old  are  reported  to  have  called  snozo, 
sugar.  A  boy  of  two,  seeing  a  ])iece  of  ice  in  the  street,  called 
it  glass.  Philip,  just  past  two,  on  seeing  the  sun  low  in  the 
horizon,  called  it  gas.  Alice,  at  four,  was  invited  to  go  with 
her  sister  on  a  short  journey  in  the  cars.  She  said  she  would 
if  she  might  ride  with  her  uncle  in  the  siiih.  Her  uncle  is  a 
locomotive  engineer,  and  she  was  asked  if  she  meant  the  en¬ 
gine.  She  replied  that  she  meant  that  big,  black  thing  like 
her  mother’s  sink,  Harry,  six,  was  shown  a  gray,  downy 
feather  and  was  asked  what  kind  of  a  feather  he  supposed  it 
was.  I  le  rejdied  that  he  thought  it  was  the  cat’s.  A  child  of 
four,  when  the  light  fell  on  a  rabbit’s  eyes  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  look  bright  and  red,  said  the  eyes  were  on  fire, 
and  refused  to  approach  the  rabbit.  Red  hair  has  been  said 
by  several  chihlren  from  four  to  six  to  be  on  fire  or  to  owe  its 
color  to  fire. 

What  is  the  condition  of  mind  and  what  are  the  mental 
processes  that  lead  to  these  errors?  We  are  accustomed  to 
say  that  the  infant  mind  sees  resemblances  earlier  than  dif¬ 
ferences,  a  saying  which  is  true,  but  which  does  not  go  far 
toward  an  e.xjdanation.  Is  not  this  what  has  taken  place? 
The  child,  having  perceived  in  the  object  before  him  one  or 
more  of  the  attributes  of  an  object  with  which  he  is  familiar, 
has  identified  the  new  thing  with  the  old.  The  error  arises 
(as  often  in  adults)  from  overlooking  respects  in  which  the 
two  differ.  Sugar  and  snow  possess  in  common  the  quality 
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of  whiteness  combined  with  granular  structure.  That  sugar 
is  never  found  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  not  yet 
a  part  of  the  child’s  experience,  hence  this  and  other  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  objects  are  overlooked.  He  has  re¬ 
peatedly  experienced  from  sugar  the  sensation  of  whiteness 
with  the  less  definite  sensation  of  granular  form,  and  this 
combination  has  become  associated  with  the  word  sugar. 
When  he  sees  snow  the  sensation  is  again  e.xperienced,  and 
the  nervous  impulse  to  which  it  gives  rise  passes  to  the  motor 
centers  and  produces  the  muscular  contractions  necessary  for 
pronouncing  the  word  sugar.  In  other  words,  it  has  become 
the  habit  of  the  nervous  system  to  pronounce  the  word  sugar 
on  experiencing  this  combination  of  sensations;  a  path  has 
been  opened  along  which  the  nervous  impulse  will  travel  until 
it  is  inhibited,  or  some  other  path  is  opened  by  a  subsequent 
experience.  When,  by  reason  of  further  acquaintance  with 
sugar,  he  knows,  for  instance,  that  it  is  not  found  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  this  knowledge  will  act  as  an  inhibitory  force 
and,  although  the  similarity  of  appearance  may  suggest  the 
word,  the  word  will  not  be  pronounced.  Or  even  before  this, 
perhaps,  the  experience  of  snow  will  have  been  sufficient  to 
give  rise  to  an  impulse  which  discharges  itself  in  speaking  the 
word  snow. 

By  the  same  process  an  association  has  been  established 
between  the  sensation  caused  by  a  face  which  is  not  white  and 
the  word  dirty.  In  the  case  of  Lucius,  the  sight  of  hands  of 
a  dark  color  habitually  calls  for  the  word  gloves.  Substan¬ 
tially  the  same  explanation  may  be  made  of  the  other  in¬ 
stances  mentioned. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  to  childhood  in  this  mental  con¬ 
dition.  .\dults  go  through  life  naming  objects  by  their  re¬ 
semblance  to  other  objects,  and  making  gross  mistakes  for 
lack  of  closer  obseiwation  or  wider  experience.  The  interest 
in  the  subject  arises  from  noting,  first,  what  our  records  .seem 
to  empha.size,  the  extremely  narrow  limits  of  a  child’s  first 
knowledge:  .second,  the  manner  in  which  knowledge  grows 
by  experience;  and  third,  what  attributes,  in  particular  in¬ 
stances,  as  color,  form,  sound,  uses,  etc.,  are  earliest  known 
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to  children.  Our  records  are  not  data  for  generalization, 
I)articularly  on  this  third  point — they  have  not  sufficient  con¬ 
tinuity — hut  the  conclusions  they  suggest  are  not  therefore 
without  value. 

In  many  cases  the  attribute  of  form  stands  for  the  object, 
and  identification  depends  upon  perceiving  a  similarity  of 
shajK.  A  child  of  three  in  a  railroad  car  was  heard  to  .say  to 
her  mother  as  she  pointed  to  the  racks  for  bundles,  “  See  all 
the  comb-boxes!  "  Mary,  about  the  same  age.  on  seeing  her 
sister  open  a  letter,  said,  “  Will  you  give  me  the  pocketbook 
when  you  take  the  letter  out?”  Margaret  is  nearly  four. 
1  ler  older  sister  showed  her  some  cards  on  which  she  had 
drawn  various  things.  Margaret  recognized  the  apples, 
pears,  etc.,  but  called  two  American  flags  bread-toasters.  A 
street-car  conductor,  playing  with  a  little  boy.  seized  his  cap 
and  hung  it  on  the  brass  handle  of  the  motor.  Clrace.  about 
four  years  old,  was  in  the  car  and  afterwanl  in  telling  her 
mother  what  was  done  said  the  conductor  hung  the  cap  on 
the  faucet.  (In  this  case  color  may  have  aided,  or  even  have 
been  the  basis  of  identification.)  A  bright,  round  s])ot  on 
the  wall,  or  a  lantern  suspended  at  a  height,  is  often  called  the 
moon.  Carlton,  four  and  a  half,  went  to  a  church  where  the 
congregation  turned  about  to  face  the  choir  during  the  sing¬ 
ing.  He  said  when  he  reached  home,  “  Part  of  the  time  they 
stood  backward  and  leaned  against  the  fence.”  Lucy,  just 
past  four,  went  to  visit  her  uncle  in  the  country.  In  the  attic 
she  saw  a  spinning-wheel  which  she  spoke  of  as  Uncle 
( ieorge’s  bicycle.  Floyd  does  not  know  the  name  of  the 
letter  g.  but  when  looking  at  a  printed  i)age,  put  his  finger  on 
a  "  and  said.  ”  That  is  a  part  of  a  hen.  and  there’s  another  like 
it.  and  one  that  I  don’t  know.”  After  a  moment  of  silence 
he  exclaimed.  “  And  it’s  egg!  ”  A  piano  seen  for  the  first 
time  is  called  a  sewing-machine:  a  concertina  is  a  Japanese 
lantern  ]>laying  music;  the  petiole  of  a  leaf  is  the  handle;  in 
the  reading-book  used  at  .school  is  the  sentence.  “  Mr.  Rat 
has  a  feather  in  his  hat.”  but  the  space  for  the  word  feather  is 
filled  by  the  picture  of  a  feather.  James  read  the  sentence, 
”  Mr.  Rat  has  a  Christmas-tree  in  his  hat.”  The  teacher 
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pointed  to  the  picture  and  asked  what  it  was.  “  A  Christmas- 
tree,”  he  replied.  John,  six  years  old,  aj)peared  after  several 
tests  had  been  applied,  to  recojjnize  his  name  written  in  script 
by  the  letter  j  alone.  If  another  name  different  from  his  in 
all  the  letters  except  J  was  shown  him  he  said  it  was  his  name, 
but  he  did  not  claim  any  name  with  a  different  initial.  An¬ 
other  boy  knows  a  drum  and  knows  a  fiddle.  When  he  saw 
a  banjo  for  the  first  time  he  called  it  a  drum-fidille.  Similar 
instances  may  be  given  indefinitely,  all  of  which  indicate 
that  sometimes  the  name  of  an  object  is  so  closely  associated 
with  the  form  alone  that  the  child  falls  a  victim  to  the  habit 
of  sj)eaking  the  name  whenever  the  form  is  perceived. 

Color  and  form  are,  however,  sometimes  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance  and  the  test  of  identity  is  touch  or  smell;  as  when  a 
child  calls  a  blanket,  or  cotton,  or  a  muff,  kitty;  or  when  a 
child,  after  feeling  of  a  peach,  refused  to  eat  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  covered  with  cloth.  Mary,  a  child  of  three  years, 
is  reported  to  have  identified  her  toy  horse,  when  another  like 
it  was  shown  her,  by  smelling  of  it;  and  Inez,  nine  years  old, 
believed  that  matches  were  made  from  was])s  because  they 
smelled  like  wasps.  Ver}-  few  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  re¬ 
ported  and  fewer  still  in  which  objects  arc  identified  by  taste. 
If  we  rely  on  the  evidence  of  the  records,  we  shall  conclude 
that  sight  and  hearing  arc  the  senses  chiefly  useful  to  children 
in  gaining  knowledge;  but  it  is  jirobable  that  touch  plays  a 
more  important  part  than  here  appears.  There  are  cases  re¬ 
ported  of  a  failure  to  distinguish  the  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold,  as  when  a  child  put  his  hands  upon  a  frost-covered  win¬ 
dow  and  said,  “  hot,  hot!  ”  Heat  and  cold  are  both  stimulat¬ 
ing  sen.sations,  and  it  may  well  be  that  .several  experiences  of 
both  in  .some  degree  of  intensity  are  necessary  to  a  perception 
of  the  difference.  If  the  child  were  to  have  experience  of 
either  sensation  in  a  way  to  make  it  impressive,  the  name 
given  it  would  be  recalled  the  next  time  the  stimulating  effect 
was  produced,  whether  the  cause  was  the  same  or  not.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  child  of  less  than  three 
years  may  never  have  experienced  either  strongly,  and  may 
have  gained  the  association  of  hot  from  hearing  it  and  at  the 
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same  time  seeing  older  persons  withdraw  their  hands  from  a 
heated  object. 

A  child  of  fourteen  months  was  accustomed  to  play  with  a 
small  white  dog.  and  when  a  baby  was  brought  in  by  a  visitor 
he  showed  much  pleasure  and  called  it  doggie.  Another 
child  who  was  not  familiar  with  cows,  but  who  had  seen  a 
donkey  several  times  and  learned  its  name,  when  some  cows 
passed  the  house  called  them  donkeys.  Robert,  four  years 
old,  when  away  from  home  slept  in  a  bed  with  a  canopy  over 
it.  \\’hen  he  woke  in  the  morning  he  said,  “  Isn’t  it  nice 
we’ve  got  a  shed  over  us?  ”  A  child  of  twenty  months  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  come  into  the  house  crying  and  saying. 
“  Argo.”  the  name  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  of  which  she  was 
afraid.  She  was  led  back  to  the  dooryard  where  she  had 
been  playing,  when  she  pointed  to  a  feather  on  the  ground 
and  again  said  ”  Argo.”  Emily,  so  far  as  was  known,  had 
never  seen  the  moon  until  she  was  more  than  two  years  old. 
She  chanced  to  be  out  of  doors  one  evening  when  the  moon 
was  full.  She  pointed  to  it  and  said,  “  Oh,  see  Mrs.  Deane’s 
lamp!”  When  the  first  snow  fell,  a  two-year  old  girl  said. 
“Oh.  see  all  the  flies!”  Evelyn  had  seen  monkeys  aiifl 
learned  the  name.  M’hen  she  first  saw  her  baby  brother  she 
said.  “  ^Monkey.”  The  similarity  in  the  final  syllable  of  the 
word  (baby)  may  have  aided  the  association.  A  small  tor¬ 
toise  seen  for  the  first  time,  although  it  was  in  motion,  was 
called  a  rubber  toad.  A  snake  gliding  among  the  stones  of 
a  wall  was  called  a  frog.  Ernest  was  helping  his  mother  pull 
basting  threads  from  a  piece  of  work  just  finished.  Suddenly 
he  exclaimed,  “  Oh.  mamma,  there  are  basting  threads  in 
your  hair.”  His  mother’s  hair  is  black,  but  is  beginning  to 
turn  gray.  Willie  saw  horses  with  nets  on  their  ears;  he  said 
they  had  hats  on.  In  these  instances,  the  identities  depend 
on  no  one  attribute,  but  on  general  appearance  or  position. 
Special  attributes  seem  indeed  to  be  unperceived. 

In  the  case  of  the  child  who  called  the  cows  donkeys,  an  ill- 
defined  form  seemed  to  be  all  that  was  attached  to  the  word 
donkey.  The  combination  of  sensations  that  went  to  make 
up  this  form  was  so  vague  that  it  was  equally  well  produced 
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by  the  sight  of  cows.  The  result  indicates  that  it  gave  rise 
to  the  same  nervous  impulse  and  that  this  passed  without  in¬ 
hibition  to  the  motor  centers  which  control  the  larynx,  and 
brought  about  the  muscular  contraction  for  pronouncing  the 
word  donkey. 

A  priori  one  would  say  it  was  impossible  for  a  feather  and 
a  Newfoundland  dog  to  be  seriously  identified,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  this  case,  although  the  child  was  but  twenty 
months  old,  the  element  of  fancy  and  play  may  have  entered ; 
that  the  pleasure  of  illusion  may  have  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
cause  the  child  to  simulate  fear.  One  would  wish  to  kuow 
more  of  the  child  before  forming  a  judgment.  Close  obser¬ 
vation  is  sometimes  recpu'red  to  distinguish  the  acting  of  a 
child  from  genuine  emotions.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  a 
slight  resemblance  serves  for  the  basis  of  identification,  and 
that  striking  differences  are  unnoted  or  have  no  influence  in 
awaking  what  we  call  discrimination.  This  ceases  to  appear 
strange  to  us  when  the  physiological  ]>rocesses  mentioned 
above  are  considered.  As  adults  differ  greatly  in  the  prompt¬ 
ness  with  which  they  come  to  conclusions  and  in  the  sum  of 
data  which  they  require  in  order  to  identify  objects  or  explain 
phenomena,  so  some  children  are  affected  strongly  by  a  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  slightest  nature.  Thus  it  comes  about  that, 
in  accordance  with  no  rule  and  in  a  manner  that  makes  gener¬ 
alization  impossible,  associations  are  formed,  sometimes  last¬ 
ing,  sometimes  ephemeral,  according  to  circumstances  and 
experience. 

When  a  child  says  inkscct  for  insect.  tJiixaf  for  fixed,  bote  for 
v’ote,  bacciuated  for  vaccinated,  bile  for  vile,  dying  for  frying. 
drake  for  crape,  infidel  for  invalid,  etc.,  there  is  to  be  noted  the 
same  lack  of  variety  of  experience  and  the  same  activity  over 
an  already  established  path.  The  muscular  adjustments  for 
the  pronunciation  of  the  familiar  word  are  similar  to  those 
required  for  the  unfamiliar  word,  and  being  called  into  use  by 
that  part  of  the  word  common  to  both,  j^erform  their  ordinary 
function  rather  than  a  variation  from  it.  It  is  this  process 
which  underlies  punning.  Several  different  ideas  have  be¬ 
come  associated  with  a  single  word,  and  when  that  word  is 
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seen  or  spoken  it  calls  np,  indifferently,  one  or  more  of  the 
ideas  with  which  it  is  associated.  There  are  cases  in  which 
new  combinations  of  letters  call  for  a  muscular  adjustment  in 
the  act  of  pronouncing  so  much  like  a  familiar  one  that  the 
familiar  adjustment  is  brought  about  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  speaker  to  correct  himself.  One  of  the  present  writers 
has  always  associated  gypsies  with  Egypt  from  the  fact  that 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  pronounce  the  word  Egypt  the 
word  gypsies  is  uttereil.  When  letters  like  b  and  v,  th  and  f 
and  /  and  r  are  interchanged,  it  is  possible,  and  in  some  cases 
certain,  that  the  child  is  unable  to  pronounce  one  of  the  two, 
even  though  he  is  aware  of  the  difference.  He  may  have 
become  accustomed  through  experience  to  saying  b  and, 
although  he  notes  the  difference  between  it  and  t’,  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed  in  uttering  the  latter  because  the  co-ordinations  are  so 
much  alike  that  the  muscles  contract  for  b  when  he  tries  to 
say  Z'.  The  word  c::ar  occurred  in  a  lesson;  a  boy  called  it 
scissors,  and  another  boy  eager  to  .set  him  right  called  it 
C(csar.  A  previous  association  was  evidently  the  cause  of 
this. 

When  a  child  hears  a  new  word,  whether  it  is  intelligible 
to  him  or  not,  he  often  seizes  upon  a  word  of  similar  sound 
already  known  to  him  and  uses  the  latter  in  place  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  This  may  be  due  to  a  preoccupation  of  the  mind  by  the 
known  word.  It  is  the  appearance  in  a  particular  form  of 
what  is  well  known  to  us  in  a  general  form.  All  our  ideas  are 
shaped  and  colored  by  our  past — by  our  experiences  and  en¬ 
vironment.  When  a  new  idea  is  presented  to  us,  existing 
ideas  either  modify  it  or  wholly  prevent  its  reception  by  the 
mind.  A  child,  being  shown  an  Easter  egg,  asks  if  it  is  what 
they  put  in  bread.  Yeast,  being  more  familiar  than  Easter,  is 
identified  with  it.  A  boy  not  (|uite  four  was  shown  an  island 
in  a  river  and  told  with  clearness  and  emphasis  that  it  was  an 
island.  He  pronounced  the  word  once  and  then  said  Ireland 
twice.  When  he  reached  home  he  told  the  Irish  servant  that 
he  had  seen  the  jdace  where  she  was  born.  There  was  to  be  a 
church  fair  and  Mabel’s  mother  was  about  to  explain  what 
a  fair  was,  when  Mabel  interrupted  and  said,  “  Oh,  I  know 
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what  you  mean,  iarc  on  the  horsecars.”  Bertha  asked  how 
cold  it  was  by  the  harmonica.  Mary  said  she  had  been  to  the 
theater  to  see  “  Little  God  Fauntleroy.”  Carrie  announced 
with  much  pleasure  that  she  could  spell  chocolate,  and  proved 
it  by  saying  c-h-a-l-k-l-e-t.  She  had  learned  at  school  to 
spell  chalk  and  was  naturally  pleased  that  this  helped  her  to 
the  knowledge  of  another  word.  In  the  song  “  Marching 
through  Georgia’  ”  occurs  the  verse  “  From  Atlanta  to  the 
Sea  a  girl,  five  and  a  half,  sang  it,  “  From  a  lantern  to  the 
sea,”  and  persisted  in  doing  so  after  she  had  been  corrected. 
She  said  she  thought  it  might  be  lantern  because  they  started 
in  the  night  when  it  was  dark.  Cora  was  repeating  the 
names  of  the  United  States  and  Ethel  was  following  her. 
When  Cora  said.  Mississippi,  Ethel  said  ”  You  mean  Mrs. 
Shippee  ”  (a  neighbor).  “No,  I  mean  Mississippi,”  said 
Cora.  “  Well,  where  does  she  live?  ”  asked  Ethel.  A  class 
of  children,  six  or  seven  years  old,  were  learning  the  words  of 
“  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,”  and  were  asked  what  the  word 
ramparts,  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  verses,  means.  Four¬ 
teen  children  whispered  their  answers  to  the  teacher.  Seven 
said  grandpa;  one  said,  soldiers;  one,  rabbits;  one,  battle;  one, 
fight;  one,  lamb-pots;  and  one,  little  rams  that  run  all  over  the 
body.  The  last  two  were  unable  to  explain  what  they  meant. 
A  young  woman  reports  that  at  six  years  old  what  she  heard 
called  foggy  weather,  she  believed  was  really  froggy  weather 
and  had  some  relation  to  frogs.  Another  young  woman  re¬ 
members  that,  seeing  the  word  facsimile  under  a  portrait,  she 
called  it  face  smile  and  maintained  a  dispute  about  it  with  one 
of  her  companions.  Another  still  says  that  when  she  re¬ 
peated  the  beatitude,  “  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,”  she  said 
in  good  faith  dressmakers.  The  sound  of  peace  meant  to  her 
piece  and  a  piecemaker  must  be  a  dressmaker,  which  was  a 
better  word.  Miss  M.  reports  that  at  nine  years  old  when 
she  heard  a  visitor  say,  “  I  had  the  varioloid  ”  (O  Lord),  she 
was  shocked  at  her  profanity.  A  girl  of  ten  explained  the 
meaning  of  galleries  to  be  “  A  place  where  they  hang  people.” 
Commerce  is  said  to  be,  “  one  of  the  marks  used  in  punctua¬ 
tion  ”;  a  finite  verb,  the  words  having  been  heard  but  not  seen, 
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is  a  fine-eyed  verb;  docile  is  something  hanging  from  a  curtain; 
a  kernel  is  a  place  where  clogs  sleep;  the  Technical  School  is  the 
St.  Xichol  School. 

The  preoccupation  of  the  mind  by  an  idea  is  one  cause  of 
error  in  definitions.  A  teacher  had  shown  a  class  the  anthers 
of  a  flower.  In  reviewing  the  lesson  she  asked  what  an 
anther  was.  A  boy  of  eight  said:  “  That  thing  that  holds  a 
ship  down.”  An  older  association  with  a  word  similar  in 
sound  took  precedence  of  the  newer  or  less  habitual  associa¬ 
tion.  A  girl  of  nine  spoke  of  her  mother  as  a  villain.  When 
surprise  was  expressed,  she  said.  ”  Why,  don’t  you  know  she 
is  sick  all  the  time?  ”  A  class  were  reading  a  story  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  serf.  When  asked  what  a  serf  was.  a  boy  of  eleven  said. 
“  Somebody  who  goes  to  sea.”  In  the  reading  lesson  the 
word  copse  occurred.  One  boy  said  it  was  a  policeman,  an¬ 
other  said,  a  dead  man.  The  first  boy  looked  at  the  word 
more  carefully  and  said.  ”  It’s  lots  of  policemen.” 

The  examples  just  cpioted  suggest  the  advisability,  espe¬ 
cially  in  cases  when  the  new  word  resembles  one  already 
known,  of  presenting  the  idea  or  describing  the  new  thing  be¬ 
fore  the  word  is  given.  One  point  in  good  teaching  is  to  pre¬ 
vent,  if  possible,  the  forming  of  wrong  associations,  since,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  it  is  more  difficult  to  open  a  new 
path  than  to  follow  one  already  trodden.  It  is  easier 
to  form  a  new  habit  than  to  substitute  a  new  one  for  an 
old  one. 

When  we  say  that  the  preoccupation  of  the  mind  by  an 
idea  has  a  tendency  to  influence  the  perception  of  a  new  word 
or  sound,  we  are  stating  in  terms  of  the  intellect  what  we  have 
before  said  in  terms  of  physiology.  The  term  “  idea  ”  stands 
for  the  nervous  path  which  is  already  open  and  along  which 
nervous  impulses  have  already  passed.  When  a  new  presen¬ 
tation  occurs,  the  nervous  impulse  to  which  it  gives  rise  can 
more  easily  follow  an  accustomed  track  than  plow  a  new 
one;  it  takes  the  line  of  the  least  resistance,  and  therefore  fol¬ 
lows  the  path  made  by  the  previous  presentation  to  which  it 
bears  most  resemblance.  Hence  it  comes  in  the  end  to  those 
motor  centers  which  produce  the  muscular  adjustments  for 
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pronouncing  a  familiar  word — a  word,  that  is.  which  stands 
for  the  presentation  that  made  the  original  track. 

So  little  are  ideas  as  the  correlatives  of  words  necessary 
that  children  often  make  mere  jargon  of  what  they  are 
taught.  For  instance,  in  the  evening  prayer  “  Now  I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep,”  lay  me  becomes  lame,  and  If  1  should  die. 


Fishudi.  IMr.  reports  that  he  remembers  substituting  \ 

staich  for  state’s  before  prison  and  saying  staich-prison  over 
and  over  for  the  pleasure  of  the  sound  without  associating  i 

any  idea  with  it.  Vet  he  had  learned  the  word  from  hearing  i 

it  used.  Many  of  us  can  furnish  our  own  illustrations  of  this —  i 


illustrations  by  no  means  confined  to  our  childhood.  Obscure 
lines,  as  in  Shakspere,  may  satisfy  one  completely,  until  some 
e.xternal  circumstance  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
mean  absolutely  nothing.  The  mind  is  satisfied  if  the 
rhythm  is  unbroken. 

Another  form  of  error  which  shows  the  power  of  habit 
occurs  when  a  well-known  word  has  one  or  more  syllables  in 
common  with  a  new  word.  A  child  who  was  taken  in  an  ele¬ 
vator  to  the  upper  stories  of  a  building  told  her  .sister  that 
she  went  upstairs  in  the  refrigerator.  In  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  another  child  used  the  word  alligator.  There  is  no 
confusion  of  ideas  here.  In  the  mind  of  the  first  child  the 
termination  ator  is  associated  with  the  sounds  refriger,  and  in 
the  mind  of  the  second  with  allig;  when  one  set  of  sounds  is 
called  up,  the  other  follows.  The  termination  stands  for  the 
whole  word  just  as  the  quality  white  stands  for  sugar  in  the 
instances  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

Two  or  more  words  sometimes  become  so  associated  in  the 
child’s  mind  that  the  use  of  one  suggests  the  other  and  causes 
it  to  be  spoken  in  an  habitual  or  mechanical  way.  When 
Burns  goes  outdoors  to  play,  his  mother  often  says,  “  Don’t 
run  down  the  hill.”  or  “  Don’t  run  away!  ”  The  two  phrases 
mean  the  same  thing  to  him.  (^ne  day  his  sister  was  teach¬ 
ing  him  the  nursery  rhyme,  “  Hey  diddle,  diddle,  etc.”  He 
repeated  each  line  after  her  correctly  until  they  came  to  the 
last,  “  .And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon.”  Burns  then 
said,  “  The  dish  ran  down  hill  with  the  spoon.”  It  seemed 
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to  be  difficult  for  him  to  say  it  correctly.  Willie,  who  is 
nearly  three,  does  not  separate  the  words  bread  and  butter  in 
their  use.  If  given  a  piece  of  bread  which  is  not  buttered, 
he  says  “  Put  some  bread  and  butter  on  it.”  Helen’s  name 
is  Helen  Agnes  Daly,  and  when  asked  what  her  name  is  she 
is  accustomed  to  give  it  in  full.  Recently,  when  asked  the 
name  of  any  person  or  animal  she  gives  as  the  last  part  of  it 
Agnes  Daly,  even  if  the  person  is  not  a  member  of  the  family. 
She  also  calls  the  dog  Prince  Agnes  Daly,  and  the  horse  Katie 
Agnes  Daly.  Lucille,  who  is  two  and  a  half  years  old,  was 
about  to  ”  speak  a  piece.”  She  was  told  to  make  a  bow  and 
was  shown  how  to  do  it.  She  was  then  asked  again  to  make 
a  bow,  when  she  said,  “  Bow-wow.”  The  horse  had  cut  its 
foot  on  a  telephone  wire  which  was  lying  across  the  street. 
Eva  had  heard  it  spoken  of,  but  when  someone  asked  her  how 
the  horse  hurt  its  foot  replied  that  it  cut  it  on  a  telephone 
office.  Ruth  was  learning  the  alphabet.  Her  sister  pointed 
to  T  and  told  her  the  name  of  it.  She  then  pointed  to  C  and 
asked  if  she  knew  that.  Ruth  said  she  guessed  it  was  coffee. 
Horace  ran  to  his  mother  and  exclaimed,  ”  Oh,  mamma! 
Willie  ran  against  me  and  knocked  my  breath  all  out  of 
order.”  A  five-year-old  boy,  wishing  to  say  that  a  house  and 
barn  were  painted  alike,  said,  “  The  house  and  barn  are 
painted  like  ever}  thing.”  Mary,  who  is  past  six,  speaks  of 
her  right-hand  arm,  her  right-hand  foot,  and  once  she  said 
”  My  right-hand  eyelashes.”  In  a  school  where  the  children 
had  been  taught  to  use  an  before  the  word  eraser,  a  girl  asked 
if  she  might  dust  “  the  an  eraser.”  This  case  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  person  accustomed  to  go  down  two  flights  of  stairs, 
who,  having  occasion  to  go  down  only  one,  does  not  stop 
until  he  has  reached  the  foot  of  the  .second  flight:  or  of  the 
man  who  was  not  used  to  taking  off  his  coat  until  bedtime, 
but  on  removing  it  for  a  special  reason  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  completely  undressed  himself. 

Children  of  three,  four,  and  five  have  difficulty  in  correctly 
associating  terms  of  extension,  quantity,  and  sometimes  of 
quality  with  the  objects  to  which  they  belong.  Thus  a  per.son 
is  spoken  of  as  high  instead  of  tall,  a  nose  is  tall  instead  of  large. 
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a  large  apple  is  a  high  apple,  a  piece  of  wire  is  iu'O  pounds  long, 
singing  loud  is  singing  big,  singing  softly  is  singing  little.  A 
child  sent  to  buy  eggs  does  not  know  whether  to  ask  for  a 
pound  or  a  quart,  and  does  not  recall  the  word  doccn  until  it  is 
suggested  to  her.  W'hen  an  object  may  be  characterized  by 
either  of  two  opposite  qualities,  a  considerable  degree  of  ex¬ 
perience  is  necessary  before  the  distinction  is  made.  A  child 
of  a  year  and  a  half  nods  her  head  when  she  says  no  and 
shakes  it  when  she  say  yc.y.  A  boy  of  three  and  a  half  ob¬ 
jected  to  an  orange  because  it  was  sweet,  though  he  obviously 
meant  sour.  In  the  matter  of  price,  cheap  and  dear  are  not 
distinguished,  and,  in  color,  black  and  zvhitc.  Sometimes 
when  one  of  two  such  terms  is  used  in  the  child’s  hearing,  the 
opposite  one  seems  to  be  suggested  to  him,  and  to  be  soon 
after  used  as  a  kind  of  rest  for  the  mind,  or  in  a  sportive  way. 
Thomas  said  to  a  colored  man,  “  Halloo,  nigger!  ”  and  was 
reproved  for  it.  The  next  day  seeing  the  same  person  he 
.said  “Halloo,  white  man!”  Caroline  called  a  colored 
woman  “  that  white  lady,’’  a])parently  from  inability  to  name 
correctly  the  two -attributes  black  and  zdiitc,  although  she 
could  distinguish  them.  The  nature  of  the  difficulty  is  ob¬ 
vious  enough.  These  names  of  attributes,  in  themselves  not 
significant,  are  applied  to  objects  in  what  mu.st  appear  to  the 
child  an  indiscriminate  manner.  He  must  learn,  for  instance, 
that  an  article  is  cheap  when  it  costs  little  money,  and  dear 
when  it  costs  much;  but  the  article  itself  looks  the  same  in 
both  cases.  He  has  not  the  aid  of  his  semses  in  learning  the 
distinction.  A  man  is  said  to  be  tall  when  he  surpasses  others 
in  height,  but  a  chair  differing  from  other  chairs  in  the  same 
way  is  said  to  be  high.  A  nose  and  an  apple,  when  they  sur¬ 
pass  others  in  size,  are  said  to  be  large.  All  these  words  must 
mean  the  same  thing  to  a  child,  and  the  distinction,  being 
mainly  one  of  use,  can  be  learned  only  by  direct  instruction  or 
somewhat  extended  observation. 

Association  of  an  attribute  with  an  object  often  proves  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  imparting  of  knowledge.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  instance  annoyingly  familiar  to  all  who  have 
taught  children.  A  teacher  told  her  pupils  that  a  cat’s  paws 
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were  elastic  like  rubber,  and  when  the  cat  jumped  to  the 
ground  enabled  her  to  rebound  a  short  distance.  The  next 
day  when  the  subject  was  reviewed,  several  children  insisted 
that  a  cat’s  paws  were  made  of  rubber.  Emma’s  brother 
explained  to  her  the  process  of  nickel-plating  rings.  He  said 
the  rings  were  put  into  a  hogshead.  Emma  listened  with 
interest  and  the  next  day  was  overheard  telling  someone  that 
when  they  plated  rings  they  put  them  in  a  hog’s  mouth.  The 
familiar  thing  to  which  the  unknown  thing  is  likened  often 
excludes  the  latter  and  takes  its  place.  A  Sunday-school 
teacher,  in  order  to  make  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the 
tive  thousand  more  impressive,  told  the  children  that  the 
loaves  were  about  the  size  of  large  crackers  and  the  fish  were 
as  small  as  our  herring.  When  she  afterward  examined  the 
class,  Anna  said  the  multitude  was  fed  on  five  crackers  and 
two  sardines. 

An  amusing  form  of  error  occurs  when  an  unfamiliar  word 
is  associated  with  an  object  or  event  so  familiar  as  to  suggest 
a  synonym  for  the  unfamiliar  term.  Nathan  woke  in  the 
night  and  said  to  his  brother,  who  was  sleej)ing  with  him, 
“  I’ve  just  had  the  nighthorse.”  “  What’s  that?”  asked  his 
brother.  “  W’ell,  then  it’s  the  horsemare,”  said  Nathan. 
Alice  was  sent  to  a  neighbor  to  ask  for  the  recipe  for  a  certain 
kind  of  cake.  She  asked  for  the  pattern  of  the  cake.  Mary’s 
mother  had  received  some  wedding  cake,  which  she  wished  to 
show  to  Mary’s  aunt.  When  the  aunt  came  in,  Mary  said, 
“  Mamma  has  some  marrying  pie  for  you.”  With  children 
of  eight  and  ten  years,  this  substitution  of  a  synonym  is  often 
done  consciously  for  s])ort. 

But  many  objects  are  presented  to  the  child  which  have  no 
resemblance  to  other  objects,  and  even  where  a  resemblance 
exists  it  is  not  necessarily  perceived.  In  such  cases  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  not  identified;  that  is,  it  is  not  given  the  name  of  an 
object  already  known,  but  is  named  from  its  function,  from 
its  motion,  or  from  the  sound  made  by  it  in  motion.  Willie 
was  playing  horse.  He  tied  a  piece  of  rope  around  his  neck 
.and  spoke  of  it  as  his  stop.  He  had  heard  the  word  xveight 
used  to  designate  the  iron  and  strap  used  by  the  drivers  of 
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delivery  wagons,  but  it  evidently  meant,  to  him,  ivait.  A  top 
is  often  named  a  spin,  a  looking-g/tM'ji  is  a  looking-/«fc,  a 
chimney  is  called  a  smoke,  a  book  is  a  read,  the  parent  of  an¬ 
other  child  is  addressed  as  Ellen's  father  or  Arthur's  mother, 
the  steam  rising  from  the  boiler  is  the  burn.  A  child  of  five, 
on  being  told  that  a  certain  building  was  a  wire-mill,  thought 
it  might  he  called  a  brick-mill  because  it  was  built  of  brick. 
Alice’s  brother  was  trying  to  think  of  the  answer  to  a  certain 
question;  when  a  member  of  the  family  began  to  talk  Alice 
said,  **  Stop,  you’ll  make  John  lose  his  think."  Another  child, 
being  unable  to  recall  a  name,  said  she  had  forgotten  her 
think.  A  bright  spot  on  the  wall  made  by  the  reflection  of 
light  from  moving  water  was  called  a  dying.  A  rainbow  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  name.  .\  boy  of  four  preferred  the  word 
halloo  to  the  word  telephone  although  he  had  heard  the  latter 
repeatedly.  A  stranger  who  had  come  into  a  family  as  a 
boarder  was  described  by  a  girl  of  four  as  the  boardlady. 
When  Carlton  was  three  he  called  his  toy  cars  the  hoo-dang, 
hoo  being  probably  the  sound  made  by  the  engine  or  the 
whistle  and  dang  the  sound  of  the  bell.  This  process  of  nam¬ 
ing  or  defining  is' aided  by  the  perception  of  movements  or 
acts  similar  to  others  already  known,  and  e.xhibits  the  same 
lack  of  discrimination  as  the  process  of  identifying  objects 
through  similarity  of  color,  sound,  or  form.  Differences  in 
result  or  in  the  details  of  action  are  no  more  noticed  than 
the  physical  attributes  of  objects.  A  l)oy  of  six  or  seven, 
after  seeing  a  horse  curried  for  the  first  time,  spoke  of  shav¬ 
ing  the  horse.  In  several  reports  a  cat  or  dog  is  said  to  ivink 
its  tail.  Willie,  four  years  old,  injured  his  hand  and  it  became 
greatly  inflamed.  lie  described  the  feeling  by  saying,  “  My 
hurt  keeps  winking.”  A  child  of  five  who  was  directed  to 
write  certain  words  on  a  line  made  the  letters  so  large  that 
they  could  not  all  be  placed  on  the  line.  She  said  to  the 
teacher,  ”  My  writing  is  all  running  over.”  A  boy  who  saw 
two  horses  harnessed  together  for  the  first  time  said,  “  Oh, 
see  two  horses  stuck  together!”  Snow  falling  is  described 
as  snow  chasing.  When  Roy  saw  a  violin  played  for  the  first 
time  he  described  the  act  as  sazAng  zeood.  A  child  of  eight, 
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being  left  to  wash  the  dishes,  placed  an  empty  metal  teapot  on 
the  stove.  It  melted  and  the  child  called  to  her  mother  that 
the  teapot  had  lain  down. 

Sometimes  the  situation  of  an  object  is  the  salient  attribute, 
or  the  thing  is  named  from  some  other  object  with  which  it  is 
associated  in  use.  In  many  of  these  instances  the  name  used 
by  the  child  is  not  the  only  one  known,  but  is  used  because, 
for  some  reason,  an  association  has  been  formed  which  deter¬ 
mines  his  choice  of  what  seems  to  us  a  fanciful  in  preference 
to  the  usual  name.  The  refrigerator  stood  in  the  wood 
house.  Emily  named  it  the  zcoodhouscratcr.  A  colored  man 
was  called  a  barber's  shop.  Fred  said  that  Peter  had  electricity 
in  his  pocket.  W  hen  cpiestioned,  Peter  exhibited  a  piece  of 
the  carbon  used  in  electric  lights.  A  cow  had  kicked  a  man, 
and  the  adult  members  of  the  family  spoke  of  it  as  an  accident. 
Whitney,  who  is  four,  asked  what  an  accident  was,  and  being 
asked  in  return  what  he  thought  it  was,  replied,  “  A  coze."  A 
boy  of  five  who  went  to  the  city  for  the  first  time,  named 
among  the  things  he  saw  there  “  Two  Fourth  of  July  men.” 
He  meant  policemen.  Martin  is  put  to  bed  every  day  after 
dinner  to  take  a  nap.  One  day  when  his  sister  was  getting 
him  ready  for  his  nap.  he  said.  ‘‘  Other  nights  I  take  off  all  my 
clothes,  but  day-nights  I  don’t.”  Several  cases  are  reported 
of  children  calling  their  feet  shoes  or  their  shoes  feet.  In  one 
instance  a  child  who  had  new  shoes  that  hurt  her  feet  e.x- 
plained  to  a  visitor  that  she  had  on  her  old  shoes  because  the 
new  ones  ached  and  were  in  the  closet.  At  eight  Leo  was 
obliged  to  wear  spectacles.  He  habitually,  and  apparently 
without  consciousness  of  anything  unusual,  spoke  of  them  as 
his  eyes.  A  young  woman  reports  that  her  family  have  pre¬ 
served  an  old  hair  trunk  of  a  red  color.  W^hen  her  little 
sister  saw  a  person  with  red  hair  she  spoke  of  it  as  trunk  hair. 
Harry  had  oii  a  cap  which  he  had  not  worn  for  some  time. 
He  spoke  of  it  as  his  hair  cap.  Someone  asked  him  if  he 
meant  the  cap  he  wore  when  his  hair  was  long,  and  he  said 
he  did. 

If  the  mind  is  preoccupied  with  a  name,  that  name  may  be 
applied  to  any  object  known  or  unknown  which  has  even  a 
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remote  similarity.  Ellery  had  been  told  that  he  would  see 
cows  when  he  reached  a  house  in  the  country  where  he  was 
going.  When  he  arrived  a  dog  came  running  out  to  him. 
He  called  out,  “  Oh.  see  the  cow!  ”  though  dogs  were  well 
known  to  him.  Harry  had  seen  some  muskrats  in  a  pond. 
Soon  after  a  picture  of  some  seals  was  shown  to  him.  He 
called  the  seals  muskrats.  This  mental  state  of  preoccu¬ 
pation  seems  to  correspond  to  a  condition  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  which  Professor  James  characterizes  as  ‘‘  hair-trigger.  ’ 
A  condition  of  instability  exists  in  the  molecular  structure 
and  the  slightest  stimulus  causes  an  explosion  in  the  centers; 
this  explosion  brings  about  the  reaction  which  has  become 
associated  with  what  is  expected,  or  preoccupies  the  mind. 
Expectation  amounts  almost  to  an  incipient  rejiresentation 
of  the  object  expected. 

Similarity  of  function  without  the  association  of  place  is 
often  the  basis  of  a  descriptive  name.  What  a  thing  does,  or 
appears  to  do,  is  what  affects  the  mind,  while  form  and  size 
are  ignored.  “  The  wheel  came  off  Louis’s  toy  wheelbarrow 
and  was  lost.  Louis  asked  me  to  help  him  find  the  feet  of 
his  wheelbarrow.  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant.  He  re¬ 
peated  the  word  feet  and  pointed  to  the  place  where  the  wheel 
belonged.”  Gertrude  called  the  frosting  of  the  pudding,  the 
cover.  Feathers  are  often  called  hair,  and  fur  is  called 
feathers.  A  child  of  four  called  a  pair  of  scissors  needles. 
more  than  once,  probably  from  the  relation  of  both  to  sew¬ 
ing.  When  a  cat  took  a  stick  between  its  paws,  Mary  said. 
“  Don’t  he  hold  it  cunning  in  his  little  hands?  ”  IMichael  was 
looking  into  the  wash-tub,  where  clothes  were  being  washed 
in  soap  suds.  He  called  the  bubbles  frogs  and,  when  told 
that  they  were  not,  he  said  they  were,  because  they  came  up 
out  of  the  water.  That  the  uses  made  of  an  object  take  a 
prominent  place  in  the  conception  of  a  child,  as  Professor 
P)arnes’s  inve.stigations  so  clearly  showed,  continues  to  be 
shown  by  the  form  which  definitions  take.  Le.ster  distin- 
gui.shes  the  noon  recess  from  others  by  calling  it  ‘‘  the  recess 
when  we  eat  our  dinner.”  Once  he  went  home  at  a  recess 
thinking  it  was  the  close  of  school.  Since  that  time  he  often 
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asks  if  it  is  “  the  recess  when  we  go  home/’  The  word  recess 
for  the  child  seems  to  signify  about  what  we  mean  by  inter¬ 
mission.  The  l)reaking  up  of  school  has  impressed  him,  and 
the  word  recess  has  become  associated  with  this.  A  child  of 
six  was  asked  what  a  pet  is.  She  said,  *“  It  is  something  you 
give  sugar  ami  grass  and  such  stuff  to  eat.”  Something  was 
Slid  about  a  prisoner’s  being  released  on  bail.  John  was 
asked  if  he  knew  what  bail  meant.  “  It’s  when  you  let  a  man 
go."  he  replied.  Henry  asked  for  a  ruler  by  saying,  “  I  want 
that  thing  that  makes  straight  lines.”  When  Wary  observed 
a  small  ornamental  tassel,  she  asked  if  it  was  the  thing  you 
painted  with. 

Another  form  of  definition  to  which  children  resort  is  that 
of  mentioning  an  incident  that  illustrates  the  use  of  the  word 
or  serves  for  a  description  of  the  object.  This  form  indicates 
what  is  meant  by  the  principle  that  children  understand  the 
concrete  before  the  abstract.  The  incidents  which  they  cite 
are  frequently  taken  from  their  own  experience.  One  day 
-Margaret,  who  is  three  and  a  half,  wet  her  sleeve  while  play¬ 
ing  where  she  hail  been  forbidden  to  play.  She  asked  her 
grandmother  not  to  let  her  mother  scold.  The  grandmother 
asked  her  what  scold  meant.  Margaret  looked  very  grave, 
and  shaking  her  finger  said.  "  (lo  right  into  the  bedroom.” 
Sally  used  the  word  mninslcin.  \\’hen  asked  what  she  meant 
she  said.  “  Don’t  you  remember  what  Maggie  made  a  man 
out  of  and  put  a  light  inside?  ”  She  meant  pumpkin,  doubt¬ 
less.  'I'he  word  fowl  was  in  the  reading  lesson.  Some  of 
the  children  said  it  meant  a  hen  or  chicken,  l)ut  Florence  said 
"  Tt's  when  you  hit  the  ball  and  it  goes  over  back  of  you.” 
Catechism  is  defined  thus,  "  Oh,  the  teacher  reads  something 
off  and  we  answer  it!  ’’  .\  child  being  sent  to  the  market  for 

a  certain  kind  of  fish. and  having  forgotten  the  name  of  it,  said 
she  wanted  that  kind  of  fish  that  makes  you  sick.  A  boy  of 
eight  was  asked  the  meaning  of  salvation.  ”  It’s  them  that 
march  with  a  band,”  he  replied.  Two  children  were  reading 
an  announcement  of  a  political  meeting  in  which  the  word 
stiimp-speccli  occurred.  One  asked  the  other  what  that  was. 
The  other  had  apparently  had  some  experience  of  the  thing 
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in  question,  for  he  replied,  “  Oh,  a  man  saying  a  lot  of  stuff 
you  can’t  understand.”  Anna  said,  “  The  earth  isn’t  thin 
round  like  a  cookie,  but  thick  round.” 

This  kind  of  definition  takes  the  form  of  a  generalization 
by  the  use  of  zvhcn.  A  balky  horse  is  when  a  horse  zoon't  go. 
'I'his  use  of  when  suggests  that  the  conception  of  quality  or 
of  the  abstract  has  been  formed  in  the  child’s  mind  and  that 
what  he  lacks  is  the  form  of  expression.  At  least  he  can 
scarcely  be  thinking  simply  of  an  individual  instance.  So, 
when  the  child  who  had  difficulty  in  making  her  mother 
understand  what  >nn)iiskin  meant  cited  an  instance  of  the  use 
of  a  pumpkin,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  clear  conception  but  for 
lack  of  terms.  Notions  are  more  or  less  abstract  as  experi¬ 
ence  is  more  or  less  extended,  and  the  concejff  is  modified  by 
the  formation  of  additional  jiaths  of  association.  By  ex¬ 
tended  observation  the  concept  is  set  free,  as  it  were,  from  its 
connections  with  one  object  after  another  until,  by  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  many,  it  ceases  to  suggest  any  one.  It  is  then  ab¬ 
stract,  and  for  the  purposes  of  expression  has  an  e.xistence  of 
its  own.  So  long  as  one  experience,  or  few  e.xperiences, 
dominate,  the  concei)t  remains  ct)ncrete.  that  is.  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  objects,  and  any  intelligent  expression  of  it  must 
be  made  in  terms  of  the  concrete,  or  terms  of  the  object. 
When  a  certain  stage  has  been  reached,  the  use  of  abstract 
terms  will  undoubtedly  aid  the  process  of  freeing  the  concept 
from  its  association  with  particular  objects  by  forming  paths 
of  association  with  these  terms.  The  concept  has  then  re¬ 
ceived  a  name,  it  can  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  its  own;  it  has, 
in  fact,  a  separate  existence,  is  an  object. 

That  it  is  experience  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  con¬ 
cepts  is  again  illustrated  by  the  following  definitions.  Harry 
was  asked  what  no  meant  and  promptly  replied,  ”  Can’t  have 
it.”  "  What  does  yes  mean?  ”  was  then  asked.  “  Can  have 
it,”  was  the  reply.  When  Chester  noticed  that  some  young 
trees  were  fastened  to  stakes  by  a  leather  strap,  he  asked  if 
they  were  playing  hofse.  In  the  child’s  mind  the  only  or  the 
dominant  association  with  a  leather  strap  was  that  of  reins  and 
of  playing  horse.  It  was  so  strong  as  practically  to  exclude 
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all  others.  An  adult  has  so  many  associations  with  the  strap, 
and  with  stakes  used  as  supports,  that  none  but  the  real  use 
would  have  occurred  to  him. 

That  experiences  lead  to  discriminations  more  rapidly  than 
names  are  learned  appears  from  the  making  of  names  by  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  use  of  “  It  is  like.”  Anna  said  the  book  she  had 
was  not  a  picture  book,  but  a  read  book.  A  younger  child 
called  a  pitcher  a  pour-cup,  and  ashes,  fire-dirt.  When  Lizzie 
saw  a  folding  pocket-comb  she  said,  “  It  is  like  a  shave," 
meaning  a  razor.  James,  looking  at  a  robin’s  nest,  said,  ”  It’s 
like  what  men  have  on  their  boots.”  It  afterward  appeared 
that  he  meant  leather.  A  boy  was  looking  in  at  a  window 
filled  with  bellows.  “  Oh,  what  funny  kerosene  cans,”  he 
said.  Alice  called  a  star  a  little  moon,  and  Clarence  asked  for 
a  mcUoxv  cookie  zeitli  raisins  in  it.  He  wanted  a  bun.  A  goat 
was  called  a  dog  zeitli  horns.  Florence,  after  seeing  some  life- 
size  busts  on  brackets  in  a  hall,  asked  if  they  never  came  down, 
nor  talkefl.  She  was  told  what  they  were,  but  afterward  told 
her  mother  that  she  sazo  some  ladies  on  some  shelves,  and  they 
nez’cr  talked.  James  said  the  dried  grass  with  which  a  robin’s 
nest  was  lined  was  like  what  we  put  inside  beds.  Edward 
described  the  carcasses  that  he  saw  the  first  time  he  went  to 
a  slaughter-house  as  something  that  looked  like  dsh. 

There  are  certain  associations  which  are  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  learner.  Of  these  are  the  pronouns  of  the  first 
and  second  persons,  words  which  denote  family  relationship, 
and  the  word  to-morrow.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  these  words  contradicts  experience.  I  is  asso¬ 
ciated,  as  a  name  is.  with  the  person  speaking;  you,  with  the 
person  spoken  to.  But  though  the  first  impression  would 
seem  to  be  that  they  are  names,  they  are  so  variously  applied 
that  the  child  cannot  readily  grasp  the  principle.  He  avoids 
the  difficulty  by  calling  himself  baby  or  Johnny,  and  using  the 
names  of  persons  where  later  he  will  use  pronouns.  They 
are  at  la.st  learned  by  imitation  without  other  aid  or  instruc¬ 
tion.  To-morrozi'  as  the  name  of  something  which  is  always 
future  is  contradictory  of  experience,  because  all  objects  that 
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the  child  knows  by  name  are  present  at  some  time  to  his 
senses. 

An  impression  made  by  a  single  experience  often  remains 
and  leads  to  interesting  errors.  A  child  was  interested  in  a 
story  of  a  villain  who  was  described  as  having  a  full  black 
beard.  For  a  long  time  the  child  regarded  men  who  had 
black  beards  with  suspicion  and  found  it  difficult  to  do  other¬ 
wise,  when  rebuked  for  it.  Another  child,  who  was  taken  to 
an  auction,  observed  that  the  auctioneer  had  a  bandage  over 
one  eye.  She  supposed  him  to  be  blindfolded  that  he  might 
not  see  the  articles  he  was  selling.  She  was  told  that  this  was 
not  true,  that  the  man  wore  a  bandage  because  his  eye  was 
sore,  but  still  she  did  not  quite  believe  it  until  she  had  seen 
other  auctioneers.  A  boy  saw  a  brakeman  on  the  top  of  a 
car.  He  afterward  asked  his  mother  if  she  would  be  afraid 
to  go  on  the  top  of  a  car.  She  said  she  would.  He  then 
asked  if  she  would  be  afraid  if  she  were  a  man.  She  still  said 
she  would.  He  then  said,  “  Well,  you  wouldn't  if  they 
should  stick  whiskers  onto  you.”  Such  impressions  often 
remain  uncorrected  by  subsequent  ex})ericnce,  and  when  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  called  ignorance.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brake- 
man  with  the  beard,  the  association  assumes  the  form  of  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  it  may  become  a  superstition,  and 
if  to  this  is  added  the  element  of  fancy,  we  have  a  myth. 
Sometimes  a  child  shows  repugnance  to  the  disturbance  of 
an  association.  If  a  story  has  been  repeated  in  a  certain  form 
until  it  is  familiar,  a  change  in  the  language  calls  forth  a  pro¬ 
test.  It  may  be  that  the  new  term  suggests  a  new  image,  or 
simply  fails  to  recall  the  old;  it  is  not  what  was  expected  and 
causes  an  interruption  of  the  habitual  order  of  activity. 

From  the  time  children  begin  to  talk  until  they  are  three 
or  four  years  old,  they  often  make  use  of  particular  names  to 
designate  all  individuals  of  a  class,  as  they  use  the  name  of  an 
order  to  designate  any  member  of  a  species,  and  probably  for 
the  same  reason,  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  class  name,  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  lack  of  perception  of  differences. 
Harry,  during  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  relative,  learned  the 
name  of  the  dog.  Jack.  He  afterward  called  other  dogs  Jack. 
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Charlie’s  father's  horse  is  called  Daisy.  When  he  was  shown 
the  picture  of  a  horse,  he  called  that  Daisy.  Lucille  is  fond 
of  Fred,  a  boy  of  fourteen.  She  was  observed,  when  looking 
at  a  picture  book,  to  call  every  picture  of  a  boy  Fred.  Fanny 
had  been  playing  with  a  boy  named  Johnnie  for  about  two 
weeks.  Afterward,  when  playing  with  other  children,  she 
called  each  of  them  Johnnie.  Daniel,  two  years  old,  called  in 
the  family  Dannie,  habitually  calls  his  brother  Simon,  Dannie. 
Clara,  whose  father  is  a  physician,  calls  all  men  doctor.  Ob¬ 
servers  have  sometimes  remarked  in  children  between  two 
and  three  years  old  an  unwillingness  to  learn  new  names 
amounting  even  to  refusal — names  which  a  few  weeks  later 
they  would  begin  to  use  of  their  own  accord.  This  looks  as 
if  the  child,  finding  a  familiar  name  to  serve  his  needs,  dis¬ 
liked  to  replace  it  by  another.  A  motive  for  a  new  aceptisi- 
tion  was  wanting. 

In  the  following  incidents  there  is  a  slight  suggestion  of 
reasoning.  The  inference,  so  far  as  there  is  one.  is  drawn 
unconsciously,  and  the  process  is  more  akin  to  the  manner  in 
which  sensations  are  fused  into  perceptions;  it  is  so  imme¬ 
diate  that  a  mental  representation  of  the  attribute  selected, 
if  it  be  selected,  for  the  common  term  seems  impossible. 
Still,  they  can  all  be  reduced  to  the  syllogistic  form  in  which 
the  major  premise  is  based  upon  a  permanent  association  be¬ 
tween  the  name  of  the  object  and  one  or  more  of  its  attributes 
or  concomitants.  Mr.  Romanes  treats  similar  cases  under 
the  head  of  the  “  logic  of  recepts.”  The  phenomenon  to 
which  he  ap])lies  it  is  spoken  of  by  some  authors  as  “  uncon¬ 
scious  reasoning.”  A  child  insisted  that  an  adult’s  hair  had 
not  been  combed  because  it  was  hanging  in  a  braid  down  her 
back.  “  When  my  mamma  combs  her  hair  she  puts  it  u]).” 
she  said.  Evidently  her  notion  of  “  hair  combed.”  on  the 
part  of  an  adult  at  least,  was  of  hair  arranged  in  a  knot  on  the 
back  of  the  head.  Hence,  hair  hanging  down  the  back  was 
not  combed.  Chester  is  obliged  to  go  to  bed  at  eight 
o’clock.  TTe  is  usually  unwilling  to  go.  and  sometimes  when 
the  clock  strikes  the  hour  he  runs  and  hides.  He  says  when 
he  is  a  man  he  will  smash  all  the  clocks,  and  then  he  will  not 
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have  to  go  to  bed.  Walter,  who  is  not  yet  four,  saw  a  funeral 
for  the  first  time.  He  watched  the  arrival  and  movements  of 
the  carriages  with  interest.  Since  then  when  he  sees  a  hack 
he  says  “  Someone  is  dead  and  there  is  a  funeral.”  Margaret 
said,  “  1  am  so  dizzy!  Don’t  you  hear  that  noise  in  my  ears? 
That’s  what  makes  me  dizzy.”  Bessie  said.  “  If  2  and  3  are 
5,  3  and  2  must  be  more  than  5  because  3  is  more  than  2  and 
3  comes  first.”  Mabel  refused  to  believe  that  a  certain  man 
was  a  police  officer  because  he  had  no  uniform  on.  He  had 
on  his  badge,  which  she  said  showed  he  was  a  hack-driver. 
Gertrude’s  mother  received  a  package  in  which  was  a  present 
for  her.self.  The  package  was  not  to  be  opened  until  a  cer¬ 
tain  day,  and  in  the  meantime  the  mother  asked  a  member  of 
the  family  what  the  present  was.  Gertrude  said,  “  It  won't 
be  a  present  if  she  tells  you.”  A  child  wanted  the  pepper, 
but  asked  for  the  salt.  When  the  salt  was  giveti  to  her  she 
said,  “  I  don’t  want  that  salt;  I  want  the  black  salt.”  These 
cases  can  scarcely  be  explained  by  saying  there  is  a  lack  of 
discrimination.  A  permanent  association  has  been  formed, 
which  is  a  source  of  error  in  the  inference  drawn.  Tn  the 
last  ca.se  probably  salt  meant  to  the  child  .something  shaken 
from  a  caster,  and  anything  shaken  from  a  caster  was  named 
salt,  not  from  reasoning  so  much  as  because  similarity  e.xistetl 
and  there  had  been  no  ju'evious  need  of  making  a  di.stinction. 
The  cases  reported  are  mainly  such  as  involve  error  because, 
doubtless,  they  are  more  striking  than  others.  The  follow¬ 
ing  involve  no  error.  teacher  folded  a  paper  in  the  form 
of  the  gable  end  of  a  house  and  asked  what  it  looked  like. 
The  children  answered.  “  .\  house.”  The  teacher  turned  it 
so  that  the  angle  itointed  downward,  and  again  asked  what  it 
looked  like.  Louis,  six  years  old,  said.  "  Like  a  shadow.” 
When  asked  why,  he  said  he  had  seen  the  shadow  of  a  bouse 
in  the  water  aiul  it  was  like  that.  Two  girls  of  eleven  and 
twelve  were  talking  about  a  raven:  one  said  it  was  an  animal; 
the  other  said  it  was  a  bird,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  she  had 
some  cards  at  home  on  one  of  which  was  a  picture  of  a  large 
black  bird,  and  the  word  raven.  Willie,  six.  was  given  some 
cranberrv  sauce  and  asked  what  kind  of  sauce  it  was.  He 
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hesitated  and  seemed  thoughtful  and  then  said  it  was  cran¬ 
berry.  He  was  asked  how  lie  knew,  and  replied  that  he 
heard  the  order  for  cranberries  given  to  the  grocer  in  the 
morning.  Olive  saw  a  fresh  scar  on  her  sister’s  hand.  She 
did  not  know  how  it  had  been  made,  but  she  patted  it  gently 
and  said,  “  Fire.” 

Children  of  four  and  five  have  great  difficulty  in  believing 
that  they  can  be  seen  when  their  eyes  are  covered.  The  most 
striking  instance  reported  of  this  is  the  case  of  a  boy  who  was 
picking  up  apples  in  an  orchard,  when  he  saw  a  calf  coming 
toward  him.  He  ran  to  the  house  and  asked  to  have  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  tied  on  his  eyes  so  that  the  calf  could  not  see  him. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  so  much  as  the  simplest 
inference  here.  The  feeling  of  being  concealed  is  perhaps 
the  immediate  concomitant  of  having  the  eyes  covered. 

The  use  of  language  proceeds  largely  on  the  principle  of 
analogy.  The  past  tense  of  verbs  is  formed  regularly,  verbs 
are  formed  from  nouns,  and  nouns  and  adjectives  from  verbs. 
When  Thomas  wished  to  say  that  a  stone  was  hoisted  by  a 
derrick  he  said  it  was  dcrrickcd.  Annie  was  impatient  be¬ 
cause  her  mother  had  refused  to  let  her  go  somewhere. 
”  When  I  am  grozi'cd  u])  I'll  be  a  goer,”  .she  said.  Harold 
said  he  would  nnhury  something  that  had  been  buried.  Two 
boys  had  been  fighting,  and  there  was  a  dispute  a.i  to  who 
had  struck  the  first  blow.  Willie  said,  “  I  know  who  .struck 
the  first  blow,  .so  I  am  the  prover”  A  boy  of  ten  laughed 
at  his  companion  for  saying  dronmed,  and  told  him  the 
word  was  drownded.  Marion’s  mother  objected  to  Marion’s 
visiting  a  .school  on  the  ground  that  she  would  not  be¬ 
have  well.  Marion  said,  “  If  you  let  me  go,  you’ll  see 
that  my  hchovemeut  will  be  good.”  .A  child  of  nine  who,  of 
course,  knew  the  verb  fight  well,  on  hearing  the  past  tense 
fought  asked  what  it  meant.  Mary  .said  she  was  at  the  foot 
of  her  class  and  couldn’t  get  any  footer.  Bertie  .said  he  did 
not  like  Charlie  becau.se  he  was  so  dghtful.  When  a.sked  to 
explain  he  said  Charlie  wanted  to  fight  all  the  time.  A  child 
nearly  six  could  only  count  as  far  as  20  and  asked  to  be  taught. 
He  was  told  to  say  21,  22,  and  at  once  understood  and  went 
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on  to  say  29,  20-ten,  20-eleven,  etc.  He  was  told  to  say  30 
after  29,  and  then  31,  etc.  After  39  he  said  30-ten,  etc.  The 
feeling  that  analogy  must  be  followed  is  probably  here  un¬ 
conscious,  but  instances  are  reported  of  children  no  older 
who  consciously  depend  on  it.  The  sun  broke  through  the 
clouds  while  it  was  still  snowing.  Henry  said,  “  I’ll  bet 
there’ll  be  a  snoxo-how  in  a  few  minutes.  When  it  rains  and 
the  sun  shines  there  is  a  rainbow,  and  now  there  ought  to  be  a 
snow-bow.”  His  sister  asked  how  it  would  look.  “Oh! 
like  a  rainbow,”  he  replied,  “  only  whiter.” 

The  only  entities  of  which  we  have  knowledge  are  sensa¬ 
tions.  All  objects  are  complex.  When  an  object  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  we  experience  a  sensation,  or  sensations,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  attributes  of  the  object.  We  may  say,  then,  that 
an  object  is  a  combination  of  sensations  or  an  aggregation  of 
attributes,  as  we  choose  to  speak  subjectively  or  objectively. 
Knowledge  of  an  object  is  gained  through  the  perception  of 
its  attributes,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  is  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete  as  we  perceive  more  or  less  of  its  attributes,  or  as  the 
sensations  produced  by  its  presentation  are  co-ordinated  and 
discriminated  from  other  sensations.  From  the  instances 
cjuoted,  and  from  our  own  experience  as  well,  it  is  evident 
that  the  perception  of  the  attributes,  and  the  association  of 
names  with  them  is  a  gradual  and  cumulative  j^rocess.  Some 
attributes  of  objects  are  more  salient  than  others,  are  more 
readily  perceived,  but  whatever  is  perceived,  whether  it  be 
one  or  more  attributes,  stands,  for  the  time,  for  the  object. 
The  name  becomes  associated  with  the  attributes  noted,  and  is 
applied  to  them  under  all  circumstances  in  which  they  appear. 
When  an  object  is  presented  to  a  child,  he  perceives  one  or 
more  attributes,  but  very  few  at  first,  and  these  receive  the 
name  of  the  object.  Even  if  he  experiences  more  than  one 
sensation,  one  may  overpower  the  others  and  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  name  or  conventional  sign  by  which  he 
henceforth  designates  whatever  thing  causes  a  repetition  of  it. 
If  he  speaks  the  name  the  co-ordinated  muscular  adjustments 
for  the  act  become  associated  with  the  sensation  or  sensations, 
or  with  the  perceived  attribute  or  attributes;  or,  to  speak  in 
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physiological  terms,  a  nerve  path  is  opened  between  the  sen¬ 
sory  and  motor  centers  along  which  the  impulse  may  travel 
with  greater  ease.  A  habit  is  established.  It  ‘may  be  that 
only  one  attribute  has  been  perceived,  but  until  further  ex¬ 
perience  makes  the  perception  of  others  necessary  the  knowl¬ 
edge  is  satisfactory  and  complete.  If  another  object  is 
presented  which  produces  the  same  .set  or  a  similar  set  of 
sensations,  even  though  the  object  may  differ  greatly  in  other 
respects,  it  is  called  by  the  .same  name — that  is,  is  identified 
with  the  first.  The  child  not  only  fails  to  perceive  in  what 
particulars  the  second  is  unlike  the  first,  but  he  actually 
makes  them  one  and  the  same  in  name,  from  the  fact  that  the 
familiar  .sensations  induce  an  habitually  associated  set  of  mus¬ 
cular  contractions  which  helj)  him  to  see  the  familiar,  and  hin¬ 
der  him  from  seeing  the  new. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  two  senses,  sight  and  hearing, 
are  the  avenues  through  which  we  gain  most  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  other  senses  contribute  .something,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  child  uses  one  or  more  of  them  in  an  exceptional 
degree.  Words,  from  the  point  of  view  we  are  now  taking, 
are  objects,  since,  when  they  are  first  learned,  it  is  form  and 
sound  with  which  sensations  must  be  associated  and  to  which 
the  muscular  movements  of  pronunciation  must  be  adjusted. 
To  speak  physiologically,  words  are  .sets  of  co-ordinated  mus¬ 
cular  movements  which  stand  for  objects.  To  be  learned, 
they  must  be  seen  or  heard  and  imitated  until  the  sen.sations 
of  form  or  sound  which  they  produce  call  for  the  muscular 
effort  necessary  to  speak  or  write  them;  in  other  words,  till 
a  habit  has  been  formed. 

d'here  is  nothing  in  this  process  peculiar  to  children.  A 
little  observation  shows  us  that  the  adult  state  of  mind  and 
the  adult  method  of  gaining  new  knowledge  are  precisely  the 
same.  We  are  all  .satisfied  that  the  qualities  which  we  .see 
in  an  object  are  the  object,  yet  no  one  of  us  has  complete 
knowledge  of  any  object,  nor  is  the  knowledge  of  any  two  of 
iis  precisely  the  same.  All  our  knowledge  of  objects  is  par¬ 
tial,  but  A.  possesses  knowledge  of  one  part  and  B.  of  another 
part:  A.,  that  is.  observes  one  set  of  attributes  and  B.  another. 
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Two  men,  one  an  artist,  the  other  a  countryman,  look  at  a 
horse.  The  first  sees  lines,  form,  color.  The  second  sees 
the  qualities  that  make  a  strong  tlraft-horse  or  a  docile 
worker.  What  each  sees  is  determined  by  his  past  experi¬ 
ence,  or  the  nature  of  the  ideas  associated  with  the  sight  of  a 
horse.  The  knowledge  of  neither  is  complete,  yet  each  feels 
no  lack  of  completeness  for  the  uses  which  he  makes  of  his 
knowledge. 

The  child  finds  himself  ill  adapted  to  his  environment,  and 
the  want  of  adaptation  leads  to  inconveniences.  Inconven¬ 
iences  and  discomforts  are  a  spur  to  his  activity,  and  with 
increase  of  vigor  this  activity  takes  the  form  of  increased  per¬ 
ception  and  the  power  of  making  distinctions,  or  seeing 
differences  before  overlooked.  More  attributes  are  observed, 
and  gradually  he  learns  not  to  identify  objects  that  have  little 
in  common.  When  he  reaches  adult  life  he  not  only  sees 
more  content  in  words;  he  has  learned  also  to  refrain  from 
coming  to  conclusions  so  readily.  Repeated  mistakes  have 
taught  him  to  wait  for  more  evidence,  to  suspend  judgment, 
to  reflect.  Or,  to'come  back  to  our  own  terms  again,  he  re¬ 
frains  from  pronouncing  the  name  of  an  object  when  he 
perceives  that  attribute  only  which  he  first  noted  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  name. 

This  aspect  of  the  manner  of  gaining  knowledge  empha¬ 
sizes  the  folly  of  trying  to  hasten  the  operations  of  a  child’s 
mind,  or  of  multiplying  his  experiences  too  rapidly.  It  illus¬ 
trates  the  principle,  constantly  asserted  by  Locke  and  other 
philosophers,  that  education  proceeds  by  the  formation  of 
habits,  and  that  time  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  progress. 
It  throws  light  upon  Rous.seau’s  famous  paradox  that  the 
most  important  and  most  useful  rule  of  all  education  is  not  to 
gain  time,  but  to  lose  it.  Habit  is  obviously  not  formed  by 
one  experience,  and  if  experiences  follow  one  another  too 
quickly  no  permanent  associations  are  formed. 

T.  L.  Bolton 

Ellen  M.  Haskell 

■  State  Normai,  School, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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Some  observations  of  a  foster  parent — By  John  Charles  Tarver.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1897.  XX4-282  p.  Si-SO- 

Mr.  Tarver  writes  not  as  a  teacher  to  teachers,  but  as  a 
teacher  to  parents.  Yet  there  is  much  in  his  book  that 
teachers,  as  well  as  parents,  will  do  well  to  ponder.  “  There 
is  no  discussion  in  the  following  pages,”  he  says  in  his 
preface,  ”  which  has  not  arisen  from  an  actual  question  put  to 
me,  or  which  is  not  a  reply  to  statements  appearing  from  time 
to  time  in  the  newspapers;  either  in  leading  articles,  or  in  the 
speeches  of  public  men,  or  in  the  letters  of  correspondents.” 

An  attentive  reading  of  the  volume  fails  to  reveal  a  plan. 
It  is  a  collection  of  short  essays.  In  its  thirty  chapters  it 
deals  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  It  is  a  "  far  cry  ”  from 
”  the  detestability  of  schoolmasters  ”  to  “  the  place  of  Greek,” 
but  on  every  subject  touched  the  author  has  something  to  say 
that  is  worth  reading.  He  exhausts  no  subject,  but  he  treats 
every  subject  in  a  way  that  is  highly  suggestive.  The  last 
chai)ter  might  have  been  placed  first,  and  the  first  last,  with¬ 
out  detracting  from  the  value  of  the  book. 

To  state  briefly  the  scope  of  a  book  that  is  not  a  systematic 
treatise,  is  impossible.  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with 
giving  a  few  samples  of  the  author’s  sayings  under  the  three 
heads  that  seem  to  embrace  his  most  valuable  discussions: 
advice  to  parents  and  guardians;  advice  to  teachers;  illustra¬ 
tions  of  child-study. 

I  While  the  author  probably  overstates  his  thesis  in  the 
following,  yet  the  statement  has  enough  of  truth  to  give 
pause  to  the  most  adventurous  reformer  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cational  effort: 

I  do  not  see  anywhere  around  me  the  smallest  trace  of  enthusiasm  for 
sound  intellectual  training  ;  money  is  being  freely  spent  upon  institutions  in 
which  it  is  supposed  that  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
which  are  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  manufacturers  and  merchants ;  but 
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in  spite  of  the  great  inconvenience  which  is  inflicted  upon  heads  of  families 
by  the  chaotic  condition  of  our  examinations  for  the  professions  and  public 
services,  there  is  no  general  desire  to  establish  order  in  place  of  confusion  ; 
while,  in  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  which  it  is  desirable  to  know,  the  one 
thing  essential  to  profitable  dealing  with  any  subject,  the  thing  which  must 
precede  and  lead  to  special  technical  proficiency,  is  absolutely  and  entirely 
ignored — viz.,  a  sound  training  of  the  mind  in  the  earlier  stages  of  education. 

These  are  strong  words,  and  perhaps  more  applicable  to 
England,  for  whose  people  they  were  written,  than  to 
America.  And  yet,  when  we  see  the  commercial  note  and 
the  athletic  note  far  more  dominant  than  the  scholastic  in 
some  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  they  are  well  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  The  author  evidently  views,  with  an  aversion  akin 
to  that  of  Professor  Peck,  the  "  sublimated  tinker.” 

The  following  contains  a  wholesome  lesson  for  members  of 
boards  of  education  as  well  as  for  parents: 

I  certainly  do  hold  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  profession  of  teaching 
and  that  the  technical  experience  of  a  teacher  entitles  him  to  claim  at  least 
as  much  deference  as  a  lawyer  or  medical  man  of  the  same  relative  training 
and  experience.  I  am  certainly  to  some  extent  indignant  that  this  fact  is 
habitually  ignored,  and  that  any  human  being,  by  the  mere  act  of  becoming 
a  town  councilor,  considers  himself  a  fully  qualified  educational  authority. 

The  following  observ'ations — the  results  of  many  years  of  ex- 
l^erience — may  be  commended  to  the  consideration  of  all 
those  who  think  they  know  how  to  administer  .schools  better 
than  those  who  have  been  trainc<l  for  the  work: 

Immediate  parental  control  is  certainly  not  to  be  recommended  for  any 
school.  Madam,  would  you  like  to  feel  that  the  destinies  of  your  beloved 
Tommy  were  in  the  hands  of  your  neighbors,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  that  horrid  Mrs.  Brown  ? 

Education  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  salient  exceptions  to  the  doctrine  of  con¬ 
trol  by  the  person  who  pays. 

My  observations  tend  to  convince  me  that  there  is  only  a  noble  minority 
of  parents  in  any  class  of  life  who  send  their  children  to  school  because 
they  really  believe  in  education.  Some  send  them  to  school  to  be  relieved 
of  the  bother  of  them  at  home  ;  others  because  they  are  afraid  of  what  their 
neighbors  will  say ;  others  because  they  like  to  brag  of  the  money  they  are 
spending  on  education ;  others  because  they  wish  their  children  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  and  there  are  still,  fortunately,  learned  professions. 

It  is  my  firm  and  unalterable  conviction  that  all  that  has  been  well  done 
in  the  education  of  English  boys  for  the  last  half  century  has  been  done  by 
the  teachers  without  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  majority  of  the 
parents. 
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All  of  this  is  doubtless  true  in  America  as  well  as  in  Eng¬ 
land;  but,  rightly  viewed,  it  is  a  reproach  to  teachers  rather 
than  to  parents.  What  have  the  teachers  been  doing  if 
parents  have  been  going  further  and  further  astray?  Is  it 
not  time  that  a  systematic  effort  were  made  by  the  teacher  to 
set  Tommy’s  mother  in  the  way  that  Tommy  should  go? 
Froebel  saw  the  right  when  he  made  mothers’  meetings  a 
part  of  his  system. 

J I  d'he  advice  to  teachers  is  valuable,  if  unsystematic.  A 
few  examples  will  suffice.  The  following  shows  a  good  cri¬ 
terion  by  which  to  judge  a  school: 

1  had  looked  over  the  papers  (in  French  and  German)  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  only  one  of  whom 
showed  any  indication  of  having  thought  for  himself.  The  papers  were  all 
beautifully  neat,  the  note  work  in  grammar  was  nearly  all  perfect,  and  the 
translations  were  almost  word  for  word  the  same  ;  the  boys  had  had  their 
knowledge  laboriously  pumped  into  them.  1  could  not  but  admire  the  energy 
and  industry  of  their  teachers.  1  knew  what  they  had  been  through,  and 
shuddered  at  the  prospect.  Away  from  their  set  subjects  these  boys  would 
have  been  incapable  ;  the  work  was  sheer  cram. 

Miitatis  mutandis,  this  statement  might,  unfortunately,  be 
made  of  many  schools,  jniblic  as  well  as  private,  in  America 
to-day;  though  much  fewer  than  ten  years  ago.  I’nt  teaching 
of  the  kind  tle.scribetl,  although  of  an  inferior  type,  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  wasted.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  a  child  should  learn, 
even  mechanically,  to  take  infinite  jiains  in  doing  a  piece  of 
work,  as  these  pupils  had  probably  learned.  The  faculty  of 
taking  pains,  when  rightly  a])])lied,  is  no  inconsiderable  ele¬ 
ment  of  genius.  There  is  a  great  danger,  however,  in  such 
teaching:  that  the  develo])ment  of  reason  and  imagination 
may  be  arrested  through  the  abnormal  growth  of  attention  to 
details. 

Following  are  a  few  samples  of  Mr.  Tarver’s  educational 
remarks: 

I  believe  instruction  in  the  habit  of  observing  experiments,  and  eventually 
recording  observations,  to  be  an  essential  part  of  training,  and  that  it  can  be 
most  profitably  applied  before  the  average  boy  is  thirteen. 

To  allow  a  boy  to  neglect  mathematics  at  an  early  age  because  he  is 
thought  to  have  a  special  bent  toward  classics, — that  is  to  say,  because 
mathematics  are  troublesome  to  him. — is  to  do  him  as  serious  intellectual 
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injury  as  to  do  the  converse.  .  .  Obviously  to  let  him  off  the  subjects 
which  are  difficult  to  him  is  absurd  ;  it  is  as  ridiculous  as  if  a  gymnastic 
instructor  were  to  say,  “  This  boy  has  a  small  and  weak  chest :  I  will  there¬ 
fore  in  his  case  omit  all  exercises  which  tend  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
chest.” 

Tile  boy  who  has  learned  to  evade  the  routine  work  of  the  school  will  be 
equally  dexterous  in  evading  tlie  routine  work  of  the  office. 

The  pupil  siiould  give  an  hour  a  day  to  arithmetic  alone  until  he  can  add, 
subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  witli  quickness  and  accuracy,  and  can  deal 
with  vulgar  fractions  and  decimals  ;  after  that  he  can  drop  some  of  his 
arithmetic  lessons  and  substitute  algebra  and  Euclid. 

So  far  from  finding  that  boys  must  learn  to  read  and  write  accurately  in 
English  before  going  to  another  language,  1  have  found  that  the  close  atten¬ 
tion  of  eye  and  ear  demanded  by  a  foreign  language  renders  those  organs 
more  efficient  in  dealing  with  English. 

From  these  sentences,  culled  at  random  from  various 
parts  of  the  book,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Tarver,  while  not 
an  educational  philosopher,  has  suggestions  to  offer,  derived 
from  experience,  that  are  in  harmony  with  philosophic 
thought.  True,  he  does  not  believe  in  specializing  too  early; 
but.  though  specialization,  or  the  election  of  studies,  has  de¬ 
scended  from  the  university  to  the  secondary  school,  and  is 
advocated  by  some  even  for  the  elementary  school,  this 
last  advance  of  the  iconoclasts  has  not  yet  met  with  wide 
acceptance. 

Ill  I  have  left  room  for  only  one  sample  of  many  that 
might  be  cpioted  of  Mr.  Tarver’s  studies  of  children: 

Excessive  questioning  puzzles  a  child  ;  not  infrequently  the  question  sug¬ 
gests  an  answer.  Some  children  cannot  distinguish  between  a  mental 
impression  thus  suggested  to  them  and  something  that  has  really  happened. 
When  a  child  thus  befogged  has  been  severely  punished  for  untruthfulness 
he  is  apt  to  give  the  matter  up.  and  decide  that,  as  he  has  been  punished  for 
telling  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  it  does  not  much  matter  what  he 
says. 

Enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  the  character  of  the 
work — somewhat  desultory,  but  intensely  practical;  inge¬ 
nious,  entertaining;  never  eloquent,  but  always  clear. 

William  H.  Maxwell 

City  Superintendent  ok  Schools, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  non-religion  of  the  future — From  the  French  of  M.  Guy AU.  New  York: 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1897.  xi,  543  p.  $3.00. 

The  evolution  of  the  idea  of  God — By  Grant  Allen.  New  York;  Henry 

Holt  &  Co.,  1897.  lx,  447  p.  $3.00. 

The  simultaneous  appearance  of  these  two  volumes  from 
one  publishing  house  is  certainly  significant  as  showing  the 
lines  of  current  thought.  Parallel  to  the  critical  study  of  the 
documents  on  which  the  Christian  faith  claims  to  be  based, 
parallel  to  the  earnest,  painstaking  study  of  the  history  both 
of  the  Jewish  people  and  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  find  a 
rapidly  increasing  interest  in  other  forms  of  religion  as 
related  to  Christianity.  A  new  branch  of  study,  assuming 
the  title  of  a  “  science,”  aims  to  deal  with  the  history  of  reli¬ 
gion  as  a  part  of  human  culture.  From  the  standpoint  of 
education  this  phenomenon  is  important,  not  so  much  because 
a  new  study  is  seeking  a  place  in  the  curriculum  even  of  some 
secondary  schools  (in  Europe)  as  because  it  opens  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  place  of  Christianity,  or,  indeed,  of  any  religion 
in  the  civilization  of  the  future. 

The  position  defended  by  M.  Guyau  is  that  religion  is  a 
natural  social  phenomenon,  which  appears  very  early  in  the 
history  of  man  as  the  result  of  a  natural  need  and  a 
.scientific  illusion;  which  passes  through  certain  well-defined 
stages;  and  which  finally  tends  slowly  to  disappear  with  the 
last  traces  of  the  illusion  that  gave  it  birth.  Some¬ 
times  the  importance  of  religion  in  the  evolution  of  man  is 
fully  recognized  {c.  g.,  in  the  introduction);  generally,  in  the 
body  of  the  work  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  hindered  the  normal  development  of  culture  (e.  g.,  p.  99, 
ff.).  The  author  discusses  the  genesis  of  religion  in  primitive 
societies  and  then  the  “dissolution  of  religion  ”  in  existing  so¬ 
cieties.  After  criticising  in  detail  the  “  idealist  ”  theory 
(p.  26.  ff.)  that  religion  originated  in  a  notion  of  the  infinite, 
and  also  the  theory  of  Mr.  Spencer  that  religion  was  origin¬ 
ally  a  worship  of  the  dead,  the  author  suggests  the  very  inter¬ 
esting  view  that  early  religion  was  an  outgrowth  of  man’s 
social  instinct.  The  discussion  as  a  whole  is  marked  by  many 
a  brilliant  apcrru,  which  is  very  helpful  to  the  special  student: 
it  is  not,  however,  based  on  any  thorough  and  complete  mas- 
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tery  of  the  material,  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  safe  guide  for  the 
general  reader. 

Under  the  heading,  the  Non-religion  of  the  fiitnrc,  M.  Guyau 
discusses  the  theory  of  individualism  as  applied  to  religion — a 
theory  which,  elsewhere,  the  author  has  made  the  basis  of  a 
sytem  of  morals.  In  chapter  ii  he  points  out  how  associations 
for  intellectual  purposes,  for  moral  purposes,  and  for  aesthetic 
purposes  may  utilize  the  social  principle  which  has  been  con¬ 
secrated  in  the  Church,  and  thus  may  fill  the  place  of  the 
Church  in  human  society.  The  real  substitute  for  religion, 
however,  is  philosophy,  and  faith  in  a  philosophic  system  is 
to  take  the  place  of  religious  faith.  The  new  faith  will  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  old  in  that  it  is  to  be  a  purely  individual  matter; 
it  may  even  be  theistic,  though  the  author  considers  this  im¬ 
probable;  but  it  will  still  be  individual,  i.  c.,  not  imposed  by 
an  outside  body,  like  the  Church;  and  it  will  be  scientific.  1.  e., 
based  on  reasoning  and  open  to  new  truth.  That  the  indi¬ 
vidual  thinker  may  find  in  his  own  study  and  investigation  an 
interest  which  will,  in  large  measure,  take  the  place  of  re¬ 
ligious  life,  is  shown,  I  believe,  by  abundant  examples  in  the 
faculties  of  our  American  colleges  and  universities.  That  in¬ 
tellectual  or  moral  or  aesthetic  interests  can  really  usurp  the 
place  of  religion,  outside  a  very  limited  circle,  certainly 
remains  to  be  proved. 

The  excellence  of  the  book  consists  first  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  clearly  stated  a  problem  that  our  age  cannot  avoid; 
viz.;  Does  man  need  religion?  This  problem  it  has  discussed 
on  many  sides;  and.  although  the  discussion  is  marred  by 
strong  bias  and  lacks  philosophical  power  at  times,  it  is 
illuminated  by  many  brilliant  suggestions.  The  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  primarily  sociological  from  beginning  to  end. 
and  the  book  is,  I  trust,  the  harbinger  of  a  full  and  truly  criti¬ 
cal  investigation  of  the  relation  of  religion  to  civilization. 

Mr.  Allen’s  book  is  of  a  type  far  more  familiar  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reader;  for  the  discussion  of  the  origin  of  religion  is  no 
new  theme  to  us.  Roughly  speaking,  the  first  part  of  the 
book  restates  Mr.  Spencer’s  theory  of  the  origin  of  religion  in 
ancestor-worship;  the  second  part  gives  Mr.  Frazer's  account 
of  the  slain  god.  but  modified  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
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theory  of  Mr.  Spencer.  Such  eclecticism  may  contain  the 
very  essence  of  truth,  as  Mr.  Allen  believes  that  it  does  in  this 
instance;  hut  the  elaborate  apologia  in  the  preface  is  not  un¬ 
called  for.  The  book  is  put  forward  as  the  mere  outline  of 
a  theory  which,  if  the  reading  public  votes  approval,  will  be 
farther  expanded  in  a  considerable  series  of  volumes.  In  the 
{)reface  it  is  farther  stated  that  the  author  is  indebted  for 
much  of  his  material  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  Mr.  Frazer.  This  indebtedness,  which  is  fully  acknowl¬ 
edged,  is  so  apparent  that  the  reader  will  often  question  why 
Mr.  Allen  does  not  choose  other  e.xamples  from  the  great 
mass  of  material  which,  Herodotus-wise,  he  frequently  states 
is  at  his  disposal. 

The  argument  with  reference  to  the  worship  of  the  dead 
differs  from  Mr.  Spencer’s  statement,  mainly  in  that  all  the 
emphasis  is  laid  on  religious  practice  and  none  on  religious 
story.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  critical  study  of  myths  to 
shed  light  on  religion;  but,  with  all  due  respect  to  M.  Tiele, 
we  may  still  agree  with  most  recent  writers  that  mythology  is 
not  religion.  As  the  result  of  the  careful  separation  of  cultus 
and  mythology,  the  argument  is  pruned  of  many  strange  ele¬ 
ments  that  occur  in  Mr.  Spencer’s  account.  Again,  the  au¬ 
thor  recognizes  clearly  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  regard  all 
gods  as  once  ancestor-spirits;  for,  after  the  idea  of  gods  and 
of  worship  arose,  other  gods  were  doubtless  formed  by  an¬ 
alogy.  The  rise  of  the  sacred  stone,  the  sacred  stake,  the 
sacred  tree,  is  very’  fully  traced  from  objects  associated  with 
the  grave  to  the  developed  idol  and  grove.  Though  the 
statement  is  clear  and  interesting,  it  is  marred  at  times  by 
undue  schematism  {e.  g.,  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  three  stages 
of  corpse-worship,  ghost-worship,  and  spirit-worship);  some¬ 
times  the  argument  is  not  conclusive  (especially  in  regard  to 
the  connection  of  wells  and  rivers  with  the  grave),  and  at 
times  the  statements  are  too  universal  (e.  g.,  p.  91,  137,  353). 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  book  suffers  from  lack  of  per¬ 
spective. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  slain  god,  with  special  reference  to 
agricultural  worship,  the  author  considerably  modifies  both 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  that  of  Mr.  Frazer.  The  chap- 
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ter  on  the  manufacture  of  gods  by  killing  men,  in  order  that 
their  spirits  may  watch  over  a  building  or  a  town,  is  espe¬ 
cially  interesting.  The  aim  of  the  whole  discussion  of  corn 
and  wine  gods  is  to  show  that  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  are  associated  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  are 
purely  a  syncretic  product  of  ideas  that  had  long  dominated 
the  religions  of  Mediterranean  peoples,  if  not  of  all  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  distorting  tbe  accounts 
and  explanations  of  rites  gathered  from  many  sources  when 
they  are  interpreted  from  this  standpoint,  which  is  certainly 
outside  the  circle  of  their  origin  if  indeed  it  is  not  entirely  for¬ 
eign  to  them.  To  such  errors  every  hypothesis  is  liable. 
The  same  excuse  cannot  be  made  for  the  way  in  which  the 
author  deals  with  the  forces  directly  operating  on  the  rise 
of  Christianity,  and  certainly  not  for  his  treatment  of  early 
Christian  documents.  The  rough  and  ready  way  of  dealing 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church  is  discreditable 
to  any  writer,  and  unpardonable  in  one  who  seriously  under¬ 
takes  to  explain  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

The  one  topic  raised  by  both  these  volumes  relates  to  the 
question  whether  the  validity  of  religion  to-day  is  affected  by 
its  origin.  M.  Guyau  holds  that,  because  religion  arose  in 
connection  with  an  illusion,  therefore  it  necessarily  remains 
an  illusion.  He  can  hardly  deny,  however,  that  early  art  and 
early  morals  were  in  like  manner  closely  associated  with  that 
conception  of  the  world  as  animated,  which  he  terms  an  illu¬ 
sion.  All  of  our  civilization  would  seem  to  come  under  the 
same  condemnation,  if  such  a  thing  be  conceivable.  It 
has  long  been  recognized,  however,  that  the  validity  of  the 
laws  of  thought  is  in  no  way  affected  by  their  genesis;  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  validity  of  religion  should  be  made  to 
depend  on  some  miraculous  origin. 

Arthur  Fairbanks 

Yale  University 


Field  work  in  nature  study — By  Wii.hur  S.  Jackman.  Second  edition. 
Chicago;  A.  Flanagan,  1897.  129  p.  50  cents. 

Any  scientific  and  rational  series  of  suggestions  that  will 
aid  in  making  our  common-school  nature  work  .savor  more  of 
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the  fields  and  life,  and  less  of  the  laboratory  and  “  dead 
things,”  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  host  of  courses  and 
treatises  that  already  exist  in  this  division  of  education.  The 
author  is  well  known  for  his  enclycopedic  Nature  study  for 
the  common  schools  and  other  similar  works,  and  needs  no  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  general  teacher.  In  the  first  edition  of  the 
book  in  hand  Mr.  Jackman  took  a  great  step  forward,  for  he 
then  decided  no  longer  to  divide  the  indivisible  unity  of  na¬ 
ture  into  monthly  stints,  but  to  treat  the  separate  sciences  as 
wholes,  leaving  the  teacher  to  make  his  own  daily  or  monthly 
stopping  places. 

The  new  book  differs  from  the  first  edition  in  the  addition 
of  seventy  pages  devoted  to  The  Story  of  a  River  Valley,  and 
The  Story  of  a  Cliff.  In  these  two  chapters  the  author  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  basin  of  the  Monongahela,  and  to  a  cliff  in  the 
Coal  Area  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  the  principles  and 
suggestions  outlined  in  the  chapters  of  questions  on  the  same 
topic  in  the  beginning  of  the  book.  The  story  of  the  work 
of  a  river  from  source  to  large  stream,  is  told  by  word  and 
illustration.  Everywhere  the  relation  of  man  and  life  to  the 
physical  features  is  emphasized  strongly  and  well.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  well  selected  and  as  well  executed  as  the  process 
employed  will  allow.  They  add  greatly  to  the  neat  and  at¬ 
tractive  appearance  of  the  book,  and  have  a  greater  value  in 
that  the  stream  chosen  for  representation  is  a  type  stream, 
and  hence  the  pictures  can  be  used  apart  from  the  text.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  used  his  terminology 
with  more  care;  for,  in  Figures  6,  7,  and  8,  he  speaks  as  if  the 
spring,  rather  than  the  rivulet  issuing  from  the  spring,  formed 
the  relief  of  the  country.  The  illustrations  of  the  economic 
relations  of  man  to  the  earth  are  timely  additions  to  the  pic¬ 
torial  aids  at  the  service  of  the  common-school  teachers. 

The  last  paragraphs  of  the  chapter  on  the  river  valley,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  social  conditions  of  man  in  the  Monongahela 
Basin,  though  suggestive  to  the  adult,  are  a  little  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  child,  who  would  appreciate  and  gain 
profit  from  the  earlier  parts  of  the  chapter. 

Such  a  treatment  of  certain  aspects  of  nature  as  this  is 
capable  of  doing  much  to  offset  the  evil  influences  of  general- 
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ized  nature  study,  where  the  pupil  is  taught,  or,  indeed, 
ordered,  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  world  anti  its  life, 
without  understanding  the  relations  of  part  to  part,  and  the 
vastness  of  the  whole.  The  author  could  have  made  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition  a  still  greater  improvement  over  the  first  if  he  had 
rearranged  and  amplified  the  questions  in  the  earlier  chapters 
of  the  book,  so  that  even  the  imitating  teacher  could  follow  a 
logical  order,  and  if  he  had  amplified  the  bibliography  so  as 
to  include  several  new  and  valuable  books  of  the  last  year  or 
two.  Finally  it  must  be  said  that,  in  this  book,  the  common- 
school  teacher  in  the  country  will  find  a  valuable  vadc  nicciim 
for  out-of-door  work,  capable  of  application  over  great  areas, 
and  the  city  teacher  can,  through  its  illustrations,  bring  out- 
of-doors  indoors  better  than  through  any  similar  book  with 
which  I  am  familiar. 

Richard  E.  Dodge 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


The  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon — Edited  by  Clarence  W.  Gleason,  of  the  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School.  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1S97.  325  p, 

$1.25. 

It  is  likely  that  this  modest  edition  will  be  verj'  welcome, 
not  only  to  instructors  in  schools,  but  to  those  college  teach¬ 
ers  who  find  that  they  must,  with  students  unevenly  prepared, 
pursue  a  gentle  and  prosaic  path  to  the  higher  Greek  litera¬ 
ture.  With  the  help  of  a  little  Herodotus  and  a  peep  at  Lay- 
ard  and  Rawlinson,  the  hero  of  Xenophon’s  romance,  whom 
Lucian  chose  to  put  in  the  ranking  throne  above  Alexander 
and  Hannibal,  may  be  made  very  attractive  to  boys. 

The  original  text  of  Xenophon  is  cut  down  about  one-half, 
but  apparently  without  mutilation;  the  residue  has  been 
rearranged  in  seven  chapters,  so  that  we  have  a  nearly 
continuous  narrative.  Probably  the  interest  to  the  reader 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  omission  of  the  more  pedestrian 
parts  of  the  original.  In  a  beautifully  printed  volume  of  325 
pages  Mr.  Gleason  supplies  us  with  200  pages  of  text,  35  of 
terse  and  businesslike  notes,  and  a  full  vocabulary;  the  latter 
a  highly  desirable  feature  in  a  working  edition.  The  preface 
occupies  a  scant  page,  and  all  collateral  information  is  left  to 
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the  teacher  and  books  of  reference — of  which  a  brief  list 
might  well  have  been  added. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  edition  marks  a  reaction — which 
will  be  welcome  to  many  teachers — from  the  extreme  Teu¬ 
tonic  style  which  has  prevailed  for  some  years.  In  that  style 
the  text  comes  to  us  surrounded  and  invested  with  introduc¬ 
tions  biographical  and  historical,  legal  or  archaeological;  with 
ponderous  notes  and  critical  appendices.  Most  students 
utterly  disregard  these,  save  under  compulsion,  and,  though 
these  things  exploit  the  pains  of  the  editor,  they  are  often  but 
an  invention  of  the  adversary  to  the  indolent  instructor. 

Nowadays,  almost  every  teacher  and  pupil  can  get  at  suffi¬ 
cient  information  from  outside  sources,  and  the  pupil  espe¬ 
cially  must  be  led  to  think  that  “  the  text’s  the  thing.”  In 
this  book  we  must  honor  the  editor  the  more  for  his  self- 
effacement. 

There  is  one  slight  feature  of  the  book  which  may  further 
be  mentioned,  with  an  apology  to  the  living — the  collection 
of  works  advertised  on  the  last  pages  illustrates  very  well  the 
history  of  classical  editing  during  the  present  century. 

Walter  R.  Bridgman 

Lake  Forest  University 

NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

The  Bible  story,  by  Bennett  and  Adeney,  is  a  more  than 
usually  successful  paraphrase  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
in  language  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  children  about 
twelve  years  of  age  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 

1898.  404  p.  $1.50). - Professor  Kellerman  of  Ohio 

State  University  has  published  an  elementary^  botany  that  is 
simple,  clear,  and  free  from  the  burden  of  unnecessary  tech¬ 
nical  terms  (Philadelphia:  KUlredge  &  Brother,  1898.  3(X) 

p.  90  cents). - The  literature  of  sociology  is  the  most 

ambitious  of  our  time,  and  in  not  a  few  respects  the  most  dis¬ 
appointing.  Outlines  of  sociology,  by  Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward,  ap¬ 
peals  to  us  as  the  most  satisfactory  contribution  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  it  may  safely  be  recommended 
to  students  and  general  readers  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
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Company,  1898.  301  p.  $2.00). - Technical  correctness 

of  speech  is  very  close  to  insufferal)le  pedantry,  as  the  inter¬ 
esting  and  often  amusing  discussions  in  Mr.  Williams’s  Some 
questions  of  good  abundantly  prove  (New  York:  Henrv 

Holt  &  Co.,  1898.  233  p.  $1.73). - A  good  working  collec¬ 

tion  of  sources  for  the  studv  of  Cnited  States  historv  has  been 
provided  by  Prof.  Mactlonald  of  llowdoin  College  in  Select 
documents  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  177<>- 
1861  (New  York:  the  Macmillan  Company,  1898.  465  p. 

$2.25). - In  the  Ethical  Library  there  are  two  new  and 

useful  volumes.  Teaching  of  morality  in  the  family  and  the 
school,  by  Dr.  Sophie  Bryant,  and  Practical  ethics,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  Sidgwick  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1897.  146  p.  $1.25; 

1898,  260  p.  $1.50). - Although  I.  N.  Stewart’s  Handbook 

for  teachers  has  been  published  for  some  time,  it  has  not  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  that  it  deserves.  There  is  a  direct  sim¬ 
plicity  and  robust  manliness  about  it.  that  make  it  an  ex¬ 
cellent  book  for  elementary  teachers  to  study  and  to  refer  to 
(Madison,  Wis. :  Midland  Publishing  Co.,  1898.  235  p. 
$1.00). - One  of  .the  best  and  most  scholarly  pieces  of  edit¬ 

ing  in  the  field  of  modern-language  instruction  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  for  .some  time  is  Voltaire's  />ro.\v,  selected  and  pub¬ 
lished  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Professor  Cohn  and 
Dr.  Woodward  of  Columbia  University  (Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1897.  xxv  +  454  p.  Si. 30). - Pro¬ 

fessor  Dunning  of  Columbia  University  has  collected  several 
papers  in  a  volume  entitleil  Essays  on  the  ciz'il  zoar  and  recon¬ 
struction  that  bring  fre.sh  material  and  a  judicial  method  to 
the  interpretation  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
disputed  epochs  in  American  history  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1898.  viii  +  376  ]).  2.00). - In  the 

series  known  as  the  Modern  Reader’s  Bible,  edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Moulton  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  latest  vol¬ 
ume  to  appear  is  St.  Mattheze  and  St.  Mark  and  the  General 
Epistles.  The  introductory  matter  and  the  annotations  illus¬ 
trate  Professor  Moulton’s  well-known  method,  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  of  immense  assistance  to  the  student  of  the  Bible  as 
literature  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Comjiany,  1898. 
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xxxi  +  299  p.  50  cents). - There  is  a  good  deal  of 

material  in  Peterson’s  Inductive  studies  in  Brozvning  that  will 
be  found  useful  by  class  teachers  as  well  as  by  individual  stu¬ 
dents  of  this  author  (Lincoln,  Xeb. :  J.  H.  Miller,  1898. 

144  p.  85  cents). - The  first  part  of  the  new  Polychrome 

Bible  to  reach  us  is  the  Book  of  Judges,  edited  by  Professor 
Moore  of  Andover.  This  extraordinary  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  undertaking  is  certain  to  raise  the  study  of  the  Bible  to 
a  new  plane  of  eft'ectiveness  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
1898.  97  p.  31.25). All  lovers  of  poetry  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Professor  Hiram  Corson  of  Cornell  for  his 
Selections  from  Chaucer's  Canterbury  tales.  They  com¬ 
prise  several  of  the  best  tales,  given  in  full,  and  the 
most  poetical  parts  from  the  others.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  and  glossary  give  just  enough  information  about 
archaic  forms  and  words  to  render  Chaucer  easy  read¬ 
ing.  even  to  those  who  have  not  made  a  study  of  Old 
English  (New  York  and  London:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1896.  P.  liv,  277.  90  cents). - The  easy  primer  pre¬ 

sents  a  good  combination  of  the  word  and  sentence  methods 
of  teaching  reading.  Supplementary  phonic  drill  by  the 
teacher  is  presupposed  (Boston:  The  School  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  1896.  109  p.  24  cents). - The  series  entitled 

Erciichcr,  edited  by  Dr.  von  Sallwiirk  of  Carlsruhe,  bids  fair 
to  be  useful  to  teachers.  The  series  is  planned  after  the 
Great  Educators  Series,  published  by  the  Scribners;  but  the 
first  volume,  Pcstaloaci,  by  the  editor,  is  neither  so  well  writ¬ 
ten  nor  .so  attractively  printed  as  are  the  volumes  in  the 
American  series.  The  book  is  almo.st  wholly  biographical, 
explanation  and  criticism  being  reduced  to  a  minimum  (Leip¬ 
zig:  R.  Voightliinder,  1897.  *05  P-  ^  P^-)- - Fra¬ 

zer’s  Literary  history  of  India  is  an  intelligible  as  well  as 
scholarly  review  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  great  Indian 
people  from  the  earliest  times  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1898.  470  p.  $4.00). - The  volume  entitled 

Progress  in  zeomen's  education  is  the  rejiort  of  the  education 
section  of  the  Victorian  Era  Exhibition,  and  of  cour.se  deals 
with  the  British  Emj)ire  only.  The  .several  papers  are  on  the 
whole  very  striking,  and  the  book  itself  is  of  value  as  a  work 
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of  permanent  reference  (London  and  New  York:  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.,  1898.  370  p.  $2.00). - Turgot’s  Reflections  on 

the  formation  and  the  distribution  of  riches  constitutes  the  latest 
volume  in  the  Economic  Classics,  edited  by  Professor  Ashley 
of  Harvard  (New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1898.  112 

p.  75  cents). - Stories  from  the  classic  literature  of  many 

nations,  edited  by  Bertha  Palmer,  is  a  decidedly  valuable  book 
for  teachers.  The  selections  are  capitally  made,  and  a  large 
amount  of  excellent  but  unfamiliar  material  is  made  available 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1898.  297  p.  $1.25). 

- The  name  of  Mr.  Hugh  Robert  Mill  is  of  itself  enough 

to  commend  his  Hints  to  teachers  and  students  in  the  choice  of 
geographical  books  for  reference  and  reading.  The  lists  of 
books  hav'e  an  unduly  British  complexion  to  be  either  full 
or  of  the  highest  value,  and  we  note  not  a  few  omissions. 
Among  them  are  the  excellent  writings  of  an  American  geog¬ 
rapher,  Mr.  Redway  (London  and  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1897.  142  p.  $1.25). - Another  contribu¬ 

tion  to  Herbartian  literature  is  an  English  translation  of  Her- 
bart’s  Application  of  psychology  to  the  science  of  education,  by 
Miss  Mulliner  of  Cheltenham  College  for,  not  women, 
but.  “  ladies."  we  regret  to  say.  In  our  judgment  Herbart 
has  yielded  up  whatever  stimulus  his  writings  contained,  and 
more  is  now  to  be  had  from  the  writings  of  his  American 
([uasi-followers  than  from  himself  (New  York:  Imported  by 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1898.  231  p.  $1.50). - Stories 

of  Pennsylvania,  by  Professors  Walton  and  Brumbaugh,  is  an 
unu.sually  attractive  and  interesting  reading  book  for  schools. 
The  four  constituent  elements  of  Pennsylvania  population — 
Quaker,  German,  Moravian,  Scotch-Irish — are  all  repre¬ 
sented.  The  frontispiece  is  a  very  striking,  yet  unfamiliar, 
portrait  of  William  Penn  (New  York:  .American  Book  Co., 
1898.  300  p.  60  cents). - Recent  numbers  of  the  excel¬ 

lent.  and  very  ine.xpensive.  Standard  Literature  Series  are 
Scott’s  Talcs  of  a  grandfather,  and  Cooper’s  IPater  witch  and 
The  last  of  the  Mohicans  (New  A’ork:  University  Publishing 

Co.,  1898.  Limited  subscription.  $1.75). - Henderson’s 

Practical  electricity  and  magnetism  is  a  very  complete  but 
rather  difficult  text-book  of  the  subject  (London  and  New 
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York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1898.  389  p.  $2.00). - 

Two  little  hooks  on  German  that  may  be  commended  for  their 
simplicity  and  their  thoroughly  practical  character  are  Schra- 
kamp’s  German  grammatical  drill  and  Exercises  in  conversa¬ 
tional  German  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1898.  168  p. 

65  cents;  107  p.  55  cents). - In  Quintilian  als  Didaktiker, 

Dr.  August  Messer  of  Giessen  has  made  a  scholarly  study  of 
the  influence  of  Quintilian,  particularly  on  the  humanistic 
movement  (Leipzig:  Gustav  Fock,  1897.  ^36  P-  2  M.  80  pf.). 
An  admirably  done  reading-book  on  The  animal  zvorld,  by 
Frank  Vincent,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Appletons’  Home 
Reading  Books  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1898.  240 

p.  60  cents). - Professor  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.  has 

written  an  Introduction  to  an  edition  of  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's 
progress,  abridged  for  young  readers,  that  is  deserving  of 
wide  use  (New  York:  University  Publishing  Co.,  1898.  93 

p.  30  cents). - The  Story  of  Aineas,  told  by  M.  Clarke, 

and  beautifully  illustrated,  has  just  been  added  to  the  Eclectic 
School  Reading  Series  (New  York:  American  Book  Co., 

1898.  203  p.  45  cents). - The  story-teller's  art,  by  Miss 

Dye  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  is  the  result  of  conscien¬ 
tious  and  thoughtful  classroom  teaching  in  our  department  of 
literature.  If  not  taken  for  more  than  it  pretends  to  be,  it 
will  be  found  suggestive  and  helpful  by  high-school  teachers 
of  literature  (  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1898.  vi,  90  p.  55  cents). 

- A  model  elementary  text-book,  both  in  content  and  in 

form,  is  A  brief  German  grammar  by  F’rofessors  Edgren  and 
Fossler  (New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1898.  i8i  p.  75 

cents). - Of  all  the  elementary  manuals  of  psychology, 

good,  bad,  and  indififerent,  that  have  been  written  with  a  view 
to  being  helpful  to  teachers,  there  is  probably  none  better 
than  Gordy’s  Netv  psychology.  It  is  simple,  clear,  practical: 
it  correctly  apprehends  the  relations  that  exist  between  psy¬ 
chology  and  education;  it  is  not  doctrinaire.  It  abounds  in 
excellent  obiter  dicta  (New  York:  Hinds  &  Noble.  1898. 

402  p.  $1.25). - Wenley’s  Preparation  for  Christianity  in 

the  ancient  zvorld  is  a  scholarly  interpretation,  written  in  a 
popular  style,  of  the  philosophy  of  Greek  and  Jewish  history 
(New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co..  1898.  194  p.  75 

cents). 


IX 


EDITORIAL 

It  is  of  course  highly  problematical  as  to  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country’  upon  the 
Washington  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  July.  We  sincerely  hope,  however,  that  nothing  will 
interfere  with  a  large  and  representative  attendance  of 
teachers,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  such  an  impressive 
mobilization  of  the  forces  that  make  for  peace  and  civilization 
will  be  in  significant  contrast  to  the  barbarous  and  artifi¬ 
cially  stimulated  war  s])irit  which  is  now  sweeping  over  the 
country.  If  it  shall  be  the  verdict  of  history  that  the  United 
States  of  America  closed  the  nineteenth  century  by  waging  a 
preventable  war,  we  may  well  hang  our  heads  in  deepest 
shame.  The  shocking  recklessness  of  speech  of  many  public 
men  in  high  station,  and  the  wicked  sensationalism  of  a  de¬ 
bauched  and  debauching  press,  are  enough  to  make  a 
patriotic  and  intelligent  American  stand  aghast.  We 
are  now  paying  in  part  the  penalty  of  feeding  the  popular 
imagination  for  a  generation  past  upon  detailed  accounts  of 
prize-fights,  brawls,  murders,  and  other  crimes  of  violence. 
The  sleeping  brute  spirit,  which  no  civilization  has  ever  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  conquering,  is  aroused,  and  amid  scenes  and  inci¬ 
dents  that  are  a  disgrace  to  any  form  of  government,  our 
national  legislature  has  said  and  done  what  it  could  to  make 
honorable  peace  impossible. 

It  is  events  like  these  that  give  our  optimism  pause.  The 
schoolmaster  may  well  ask  himself  whether  our  boasted  and 
lavishly  endowed  popular  education  is  really  educating.  A 
never-absent  mark  of  education  is  reasonableness,  the  one 
(piality  that  for  the  time  being  seems  to  have  deserted  a 
large  portion  of  our  people.  But  we  dare  not  despair;  the 
teachers  must  save  this  country  for  freedom  and  for  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  twentieth  century,  despite  itself.  They  can  do  this, 
and  can  only  do  it,  by  means  of  instruction  that  is  truly  edu- 
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cative,  that  talks  less  of  rights  and  more  of  duties,  and  that 
points  out  the  solemn  hush  as  well  as  the  loud  huzza  that  is 
implied  in  the  word  patriotism. 


The  action  of  the  legislature  of  iMaryland  in  voting  an 
annual  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  for  two  years,  without  conditions,  re¬ 
lieves  for  the  time  being  the  embarrassment  from  which  that 
university  has  been  suffering.  The  first  step  having  been 
thus  taken,  perhaps  subsequent  ones  may  be  more  easy.  It 
would  be  an  e.xcellent  policy  if  the  State  of  Maryland  would 
constitute  the  Johns  Hopkins  its  State  university  and  desig¬ 
nate  it  as  such.  The  labors  of  the  teachers  aiul  students  at 
Ann  Arbor  for  the  past  half  century  have  made  the  name  of 
Michigan  well  and  honorably  known  everywhere.  Maryland 
may  well  follow  so  illustrious  an  e.xample,  and  lead  the  way 
in  teaching  the  commonwealths  of  the  North  anfl  East  a  les¬ 
son  that  they  have  not  yet  learned — the  stimulating  and 
democratizing  effect  of  a  State  university  holding  organic 
relations  to  the  public-school  .system.  In  Maryland  this  could 
be  readily  brought  about  without  in  any  way  obscuring  the 
fame  of  Johns  Hopkins  himself  and  without  in  any  way  re¬ 
stricting  the  university’s  autonomy. 


At  the  suggestion  of  Profes.sor  Jastrow  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  we  reprint  below  a  discussion  of  child-study  from 
Titchener’s  Primer  of  psychology.  W’hile  the  writer  shows,  as 
we  think,  no  just  api)reciation  of  the  scope  and  content  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  in  addition  uses  the — to  u.s — abhorrent  and  deter¬ 
rent  word  “  j)edagogy."  yet  his  discussion  of  child-study  will 
be  found  interesting  and  suggestive,  particularly  by  those 
who  have  read  Professor  Munsterberg's  Atlantic  monthly 
article. 

The  problem  of  pedagogy  is  to  lay  down  rules  or  forms  of  education. 
Such  rules  may  be  derived  from  two  sources  :  from  the  history  of  education 
and  from  child-study.  The  history  of  education  shows  what  rules  have 
been  successfully,  and  what  unsuccessfully  followed,  at  different  periods  and 
under  various  conditions ;  child-study  should  show,  in  general  outline,  the 
relation  that  the  child  mind  bears  to  the  adult  mind,  and  should  therefore 
assist  the  adult  educator  to  deal  with  child  pupils. 
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Logic,  ethics,  and  pedagogy  have,  then,  this  much  in  common,  that  all 
three  are  normative  disciplines ;  their  task  is  to  lay  down  rules,  to  prescribe 
norms  of  action.  Logic  has  made  most  progress ;  ethics  is  still  denied  the 
name  of  science  by  some  authors  ;  pedagogy  is  only  gradually  approximating 
to  scientific  accuracy. 

Pedagogy  is  sometimes  defined,  in  round  terms,  as  an  “  applied  child 
psychology.”  The  definition  is  incomplete,  since  it  makes  no  reference  to 
the  historical  study  of  education.  Even  when  this  omission  is  supplied, 
however,  it  is  liable  to  misunderstanding.  In  the  first  place,  the  abstract 
“  child  ”  of  psychology  does  not  exist  for  education  :  the  teacher  has  to  face, 
not  the  “  child,”  but  real  children,  Katie  Jones  and  Tommy  Smith.  Fys- 
chology  cannot  deal  with  Jones-ness  and  Smith-ness,  but  only  witli  child¬ 
ness.  Science,  indeed,  can  never  be  “  applied  ”  offhand  ;  inventors  tell  us 
that  no  machine,  however  careful  its  theoretical  planning  may  have  been, 
will  ”  work  ”  upon  its  first  construction:  all  sorts  of  unforeseen  disturbances 
occur  when  the  theory  is  translated  into  bits  of  metal.  And  if  this  is  true 
of  the  inorganic  world,  it  is  doubly  true  of  the  workl  of  mind. 

The  author  of  a  recent  psychological  text-book,  arguing  from  the  fact  that 
attention  is  intermittent,  declares  that  “  in  learning  anything  by  heart,  we 
learn  best  ‘by  spurts.’  ”  Yet  experiment  has  shown  that  we  learn  best  by 
reading  the  passages  througli  steadily,  again  and  again,  from  end  to  end,  as 
if  the  attention  were  continuous  !  So  complex  are  the  conditions  that  deter¬ 
mine  a  particular  result,  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  travel  from  theory  to  appli¬ 
cation,  even  within  the  limits  of  a  single  science. 

In  the  second  place,  the  teacher  has  to  deal  with  a  number  of  children 
together,  with  a  class.  Now  the  “abstract  ”  child  of  psychology  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  child — just  as  the  abstract  adult  mind  that  we  have  discussed  in 
this  book  is  an  individual  mind.  And  it  is  impossible  to  pass,  at  one  step, 
from  the  individual  child  of  psychology  to  the  classroom  child — the  “  aver¬ 
age  ”  or  social  child — of  pedagogy. 

We  may,  perhaps,  say  that  child  psychology  stands  to  education  as  an¬ 
alytical  mechanics  stands  to  carpentering.  The  more  mechanics  the  car¬ 
penter  knows,  the  more  intelligently  will  he  work,  and  the  readier  will  he  be 
when  emergencies  arise  and  he  is  called  upon  to  travel  outside  of  his  routine 
employments.  Hut  he  has  to  translate  his  mechanics  into  terms  of  wood 
(the  abstract  becomes  the  real  child),  and  his  woodwork  is  limited  by  the 
needs  of  house  building  and  furnishing  (the  child  must  be  taught  in  class). 
Moreover,  he  learns  in  the  workshop  tricks  of  his  trade  (history  of  educa¬ 
tion),  which  on  ordinary  occasions  are  of  more  direct  service  to  him  than  his 
theoretical  study. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  child-study,  when  it  has  become  a  science, — when, 
i.  e.,  it  stands  as  the  counterpart  of  adult  psychology,  and  its  conclusions 
tally  throughout  with  the  results  of  experimental  introspection, — will  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  the  two  sources  from  which  the  teacher  may  derive  his  norms  of 
erlucation  ;  and  the  more  gifted  the  teacher,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit 
obtained.  The  road  that  leads  from  theory  to  practice  must  always  be  long 
and  arduous.  But  those  who  are  seeking  to  further  the  cause  of  education 
by  the  way  of  child-study  may  hold  fast  to  this  hope  :  that  just  because  the 
road  is  difficult,  and  just  because  the  end  is  reached  only  by  the  chosen  few. 
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the  reformation  when  it  does  come  will  be  a  reformation  worth  the  accom¬ 
plishing — a  reformation  whose  effects  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
misdirection  of  energy  that  marks  a  period  of  unschooled  enthusiasm. 


The  field  of  education,  like  that  of  journalism  and  like 
the  world  at  large,  is  not  without  its  Peril  jaune.  On  diverse 
occasions  during  the  past  few  years  this  “  yellowness  ”  has 
turned  itself  against  one  prominent  educational  worker  after 
another,  always  with  the  same  result.  The  more  the  abuse, 
the  greater  the  respect  in  which  the  man  assaulted  has  been 
held  by  his  colleagues.  We  have  in  mind  particularly  the 
cases  of  Superintendent  Gilbert  of  Newark  and  Superinten¬ 
dent  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City.  Neither  needs  indorsement 
by  anyone  to  make  his  ])rofessional  standing  secure.  Neither 
can  be  in  the  least  harmed  by  the  billingsgate  that  has  been 
hurled  at  him.  In  Kansas  City,  where  a  combination  of  dis¬ 
loyal  teachers  and  sensational  journalism  did  what  it  could  to 
limit  Mr.  (ireenwood’s  usefulness  and  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  scluMd  sy.stem,  the  citizens  have  just  re-elected,  by  a 
vote  of  four  to  one,  tbe  two  members  of  the  school  board  wbo 
have  so  faithfully  supported  Mr.  Greenwood  in  his  recent 
controversies.  W'e  trust  that  this  emphatic  vote  will  put  an 
end  to  the  disturbance. 


The  acceptance  by  President  De  (iarmo  of  Swarthmore  of 
the  chair  of  the  science  and  art  of  education  in  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  is  of  great  significance.  The  educational  forces  of  the 
Empire  State  gain  a  powerful  addition,  and  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  university  subject  of  study  takes  another  long 
stride  forward.  The  four  New  York  State  universities — 
Columbia,  Cornell,  New  York,  and  Syracuse — are  now  doing 
more  for  the  study  of  education  and  the  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  than  any  other  institutions  in  the  world,  and 
all  this  is  the  work  of  the  last  ten  years. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  established  a  year  ago  a  Public  School 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  develo])ing  a  spirit  of  intelligent 
co-operation  between  parents  and  teachers,  and  its  officers 
are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  results  already  apparent. 
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All  members  of  the  Xational  Educational  Association  will 
be  interested  in  the  following  statement,  which  shows  how 
successful  Secretary  Shepard  has  been  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
publishing  the  invaluable  volume  of  Proceedings  each  year 
since  he  took  office.  It  will  be  generally  admitted,  we  think, 
that  the  later  volumes  are  better  made  than  the  earlier  ones, 
<lespite  the  great  reduction  in  average  cost. 


NUMBER 
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Congress  of  F:ducation,  Chicago,  1893 

2000 

1007 

$4033-25 

2.01 

Aslniry  Park,  1894 . 

3000 

1072 

3920.00 

1. 31 

Denver,  1895  . 

5300 

1 102 

4947-44 

•93 

Buffalo,  1896 . 

5500 

1088 

4120.74 

.71 

Milwaukee,  1897 . 

5200 

1132 

4079.63 

.78 

A  curiously  effective  imf^assc  has  been  reached  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  administration  of  New  York.  Whether  from  convic¬ 
tion  or  by  oversight  or  for  mischief,  the  four  positions  of 
examiners  have  been  placed  by  the  civil  service  commis¬ 
sioners  in  the  com])etitive  schedule.  This  means  that  the 
men  who  are  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  city  superin¬ 
tendent.  so  far  as  one  important  part  of  his  work  is  concerned, 
are  to  be  subject  to  the  changes  and  chances  of  a  competitive 
test.  We  have  previously  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
exi)ressed  our  opinion  of  the  folly  and  futility  of  extending 
competitive  examinations  to  educational  positions,  particu¬ 
larly  to  positions  of  a  high  order  of  responsibility:  but  noth¬ 
ing  quite  so  absurd  as  this  has  hitherto  been  propo.sed.  The 
result  is  that  Superintendent  Maxwell  has  taken  no  steps  to 
obtain  or  to  nominate  examiners,  and  this  branch  of  his  work 
is  still  unorganized.  In  the  end  we  feel  sure  that  wiser  coun- 
■sels  must  prevail  and  that  the.se  vitally  im{>ortant  positions 
will  be  treated  as  professional,  not  as  clerical. 

We  observe  with  pleasure  that  both  Intelligence  and  the 
Public  School  Journal  take  the  .same  ground  as  this  Review 
in  deprecating  the  develoiunent  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
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intendence  into  a  general  educational  debating  society  in 
which  the  reading  of  set  speeches  makes  real  debate  impos¬ 
sible.  We  feel  sure,  however,  that  the  proper  mode  of  escape 
from  this  condition  is  not  to*  enter  into  the  field  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Education  or  that  of  the  Herbart  Society,  but  to  deal 
with  those  problems  of  supervision  and  administration  with 
which  school  superintendents  are  primarily  concerned  and  on 
which  they  need  all  the  light  that  study,  experience,  and  frank 
discussion  can  throw.  That  this  end  w'ould  be  served  by 
meeting  regularly  in  one  place — Washington,  for  example — 
and  by  making  no  effort  to  secure  a  large  attendance  of 
others  than  students  of  administration  and  supervision,  we 
are  firmly  convinced. 


Those  public-spirited  citizens  of  Buffalo  who  organized 
a  School  Association,  and  after  an  elaborate  investiga¬ 
tion  published  an  e.xtended  report  on  th^  sanitary  condition 
of  the  public  schools,  set  an  excellent  example  and  one  that 
should  be  widely  followed.  The  report  itself  will  be  found 
full  of  information  and  suggestion  for  similar  bodies  in  other 
cities. 
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